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INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME II 


Numerous letters from subscribers have expressed ap- 
proval of the form and content of the new type Mailing 
List. The chapters of volume 1 which drew the most 
favorable comment were the small problems and the per- 
sonal experience inonographs. Both of these features 
have been continued in the present volume. 

From the letters received it is evident that there is a 
real need in our service for a source book of historical 
examples dealing with the operations of small units. Con- 
siderable material along this line is on hand at The In- 
fantry School in the file of personal experience mono- 
graphs of officers who had combat service in the World 
War. Present plans contemplate making much of this 
material available through the Mailing List. The cur- 
rent volume includes a tactical study based on and illus- 
trated by examples drawn from the war experiences of 
junior American officers commanding American troops. 
It is planned to include similar studies in subsequent 
volumes. 

The primary object of the new type Mailing List is to 
furnish subscribers with articles on military subjects 
which will be read with interest and can be utilized to 
advantage. The editors are interested in the favorable 
or unfavorable reactions to the articles which appear and 
welcome suggestions as to subjects which individual sub- 
scribers would prefer to have covered in future volumes. 
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CHAPTER I 
BATTLE SECURITY* 


FAILURE TO MAINTAIN CONTACT 
WITH THE ENEMY 


A fundamental factor in security is the maintaining 
of contact with the enemy at all times. During an at- 
tack, when battle has been broken off temporarily, it 
is of vital importance that security groups, pushed well 
forward, maintain this contact until passed over by the 
leading attacking elements when the advance is re- 
sumed. 


Security is a term which is thought of more often in 
connection with march and camp conditions than in its 
relation to battlefield situations. Yet, under modern 
conditions, it is for failure to foresee and carry into 
effect adequate security measures in the midst of battle 
and during lulls between periods of fighting that heavy 
penalties are most frequently imposed. 

In war, knowledge of the enemy and his intentions is 
extremely difficult to obtain, but by unremitting effort 
to gain and maintain contact with him we can at least 
know where he is. We may not know his strength or 
his exact dispositions, but in most instances it is possible 
to know whether or not important terrain features in 
the immediate vicinity are held by hostile detachments. 
This knowledge is essential to avoid being surprised and 
to permit approach to the hostile positions without suf- 
fering unnecessary losses. 

[It is not enough to know that a certain commanding 
terrain feature was not occupied at some time prior 
to initiating a battlefield maneuver. This information 
must be of the latest possible moment before the contem- 
plated maneuver begins. 





* Prepared especially for the Mailing List from personal experience 


monographs on file at The Infantry School. Other stadies of tactical 
principles along this line will appesr in subsequent issues of the Mailing 
List 
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The following examples taken from the experience of 
American troops during the World War, illustrates the 
necessity of observing this fundamental factor as a part 
of the “Principle of Security”. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


a... On 3 October, 1918, the 3d Battalion 23d Infantry 
with other elements of the 2d Division, attacked toward 
St. Etienne. During the final stages of the fight the 
hostile resistance steadily decreased. About one hour 
after dark the advance was halted, a hurried reorganiza- 
tion effected, and the troops dug in on the line A, in- 
dicated on the attached sketch. All companies were in 
line about 250 yards south of the woods B, on the high 
ground one mile to the southeast of St. Etienne. There 
was no firing from the front or flanks and no indica- 
tion of the enemy. Companies L and M were slightly 
to the left rear with their front somewhat covered by 
troops of the ist Battalion 23d Infantry. The front 
of Companies I and K was uncovered. During the night 
patrols were sent forward through the woods B, and 
toward St. Etienne. They reported that no enemy 
troops were south of the town, but that unfinished em- 
placements of some kind had been noticed in the woods B. 
No other security precautions were taken nor was patrol- 
ling maintained after the first patrols reported back. 

During the night and the following morning there were 
no indications of the enemy’s presence to the immediate 
front and the men moved freely about among their fox- 
holes, heedless of cover. At 2:50 that afternoon, the 
battalion advanced to secure the woods B in anticipation 
of a general advance on the following morning. So con- 
vinced had the members of Companies I and K become 
that there was no resistance before them that the men 
moved forward laughing and with their rifles slung. 
They had scarcely advanced ten yards when they were 
met by a devastating machine-gun fire from the woods 





' From the personal experience monograph of Captain Lawrence A. 
Quinn, who at the time these events took place, was a first lieutenant 
with Company K, 23d Infantry. 
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at B. During the night the Germans had quietly re- 
entered the woods, organized the position, laid their ma- 
chine guns, and coordinated their fires. A few men of 
Company K succeeded in penetrating the position, but 
the attack had become disorganized and failed to 
dislodge the enemy from the woods. Further advance 
being impossible, a withdrawal was effected to the posi- 
tion at A. 

b2 On 9 October, 1918, the 2d Battalion 38th Infantry 
reached the Mamelle Trench shown on the attached 
sketch No. 2. Here it relieved the ist and 3d Bat- 
talions of the regiment preparatory to continuing the 
attack to the north the following morning, with other 
elements of the 3d Division. That night the battalion 
maintained constant patrolling to the front as far as 
Romagne-Cunel road and to the units on the flanks. 
The last patrols were withdrawn just before daylight 
and reported no enemy in the trenches on Hill 255 nor 
in the town of Romagne. 

At H hour (7:30 AM) 10 October the scouts of the 
battalion moved forward from Mamelle Trench fol- 
lowed by three companies abreast, each in column of sec- 
tions deployed in line of skirmishers. As the leading 
skirmish line reached the high ground at point B it was 
met by heavy machine-gun fire which almost completely 
obliterated it, the survivors seeking the scanty cover avail- 
able. The sections in rear continued forward until they, 
too, came under machine-gun fire. Within fifteen min- 
utes the entire battalion was pinned to the ground. The 
enemy’s fire converged on the battalion from three posi- 
tions,—from the ridge east of Romagne, from a position 
west of Romagne, and from the town itself. The heaviest 
fire came from the position four hundred yards to the 
right front on Hill 255. So intense was the fire that 
at 7:50 AM the battalion commander ordered a _ with- 
drawal to the Mamelle Trench. This was accomplished 
by the men crawling back individually. Within a period 
of twenty minutes the attacking companies, bunched 





* From the personal experience monograph of Captain Francis M. Rick, 
who at tl t nts took place was a captain commanding 


1 tim these ever 
Company G, 38th Infantry. 
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within a limited area, had sustained losses of 50 per 
cent and the attack had been thrown back to its starting 
point. 

Failure to continue the patrols until actual daylight 
had permitted the Germans to reoccupy the positions on 
Hill 255 and in Romagne without the knowledge of the 
attacking troops. The result was the complete surprise 
and practical destruction of the battalion at the very 
beginning of the attack. 

ce. On 30 September, 1918, the ist Battalion 4th 
Infantry relieved elements of the 79th Division and took 
position to the northwest of Nantillois. Company B 
deployed across Hill 274 as shown by the line on the 
sketch opposite. Company A deployed along the Nantil- 
lois-Cierges road just west of its intersection with the 
Cunel-Nantillois road. One company of the 58th In- 
fantry, 4th Division, was on the right of Com- 
pany B. During the next three days Company B was 
harassed by machine-gun and artillery fire. Patrols 
reported that the Germans held the southern edge of 
the Bois des Ogons with machine guns. At 11:00 PM, 
3 October, an order was issued calling for the resump- 
tion of the attack at 5:25 AM, the following day. 
Companies A and B (left to right) were to be the <«ssault 
companies of the lst Battalion and were to attack from 
a position along the Nantillois-Cierges road. This re- 
quired a withdrawal to the left rear on the part of 
Company B, of approximately 1000 yards in order to 
reach its position on the line of departure. It was to 
be relieved on Hill 274 by units of the 80th Division, 
but the movement was to begin at once without waiting 
for the arrival of the relieving unit. 

This movement was started about 1:00 AM, 4 October. 
No outposts were left on Hill 274. At 5:25 AM the 
attack started, with Companies A and B leaving the 
Nantillois-Cierges road as their line of departure. The 
attack progressed slowly under hostile artillery fire until 
it reached Woods 268. As Company B_  debouched 





* From the personal experience monograph of Captain Fred During who 


at the time these events transpired was a first lieutenant with Com- 
pany B, 4th Infantry. 
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from the north edge of these woods and started to 
cross the flat ground which extends to Woods 250, it 
was met by terrific enfilade machine-gun fire from the 
position it had previously held on Hill 274. So effective 
was this fire, in conjunction with. that from the southern 
edge of Woods 250, that the company suffered a loss of 
approximately 60 per cent, and was immobilized all along 
the line. Investigation showed that the 80th Division 
had not occupied the position on Hill 274 and no pro- 
vision had been made for maintaining contact by means 
of security detachments. This permitted the Germans 
to reoccupy the position with the disastrous results de- 
scribed. 


DISCUSSION 


“It is pardonable to be defeated, but never to be 
surprised.” 
—Frederick the Great. 


The preceding examples have one distinctive character- 
istic in common—namely, in each instance the American 
forces voluntarily relinquished control of vital terrain 
features, which the enemy forces occupied under cover of 
darkness. Similiarly, the failure of the American forces 
in each instance to retain control of those terrain feat- 
ures and hence secure the knowledge their possession 
afforded, resulted in heavy and unnecessary casualties. 
The following vitally important principle becomes appar- 
ent. Contact with the enemy once established must not 
be relinquished. 

The foregoing principle would appear to be so manifest, 
so self-evident, as to be elementary; yet history is 
replete with instances where the forces of both sides 
blundered about helplessly, without any well directed 
effort to gain definite information. It is evident that, 
although this principle may be elementary, it is fre- 
quently neglected, and the casualty lists bear mute witness 
to the consequences of its neglect. 

When contact is interrupted at night and troops biv- 
ouac in battle formation, security to the front shouid 
(12) 





be maintained by combat outposts, and by patrols pushed 
as close to the enemy as possible. In every case it is 
of the greatest importance to watch the roads and trails 
leading toward the enemy and to occupy points from 
which a good view to the front may be obtained, or 
which might afford an insight to the enemy of one’s 
own situation. 

In the first of the foregoing illustrations, these pre- 
cautions were not complied with. The American bat- 
talion, flushed with success, was confident that it had 
punished the force with which it had been engaged 
sufficiently to insure against its striking back. That 
resistance to the advance of the battalion had steadily 
decreased toward nightfall added weight to this belief. 
The absence of firing to the front and flanks and the 
report of the patrol that the ground between the bivouac 
of the battalion and St. Etienne was clear of hostile 
troops, afforded an additional reason for the assumption 
that no offensive return need be feared. Everything 
pointed toward a quiet night and an easy advance on 
the morrow, at least as far as St. Etienne. 

The troops had performed splendidly during the day; 
they were tired and needed rest. Under such conditions 
there is a natural reluctance on the part of a commander 
to enforce additional hardships upon a command worn 
out by hard fighting. The fatigue of the commander him- 
self is conducive to lassitude and sympathy for the tired 
troops and becomes an important factor in the decision 
as to what security measures will be taken. The ten- 
dency is to take chances rather than precautions—es- 
pecially when the latter call for considerable additional 
effort and involve exposing individual men to new 
dangers. It is at such times that the will and driving 
force of the commander must rise above all adverse 
physical conditions and every consideration for the com- 
fort and contentment of the troops which imperils the 
security of the command. In the case under discussion, 
elaborate and exhausting security measures such as out- 
posts and continuous patrolling seemed unnecessary and 
were dispensed with. Even the wood 250 yards to the 
front was neglected. That the very success of the ad- 
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vance in this sector might attract hostile reserves does 
not seem to have entered into the calculations of the 
commander. No concern appears to have been felt over 
the fact that contact with the hostile forces having been 
lost and the ground to the front left unsecured, an active 
and dangerous enemy had complete freedom of action 
in the zone between the lines. 

The movement of the enemy into the woods during 
the night would have been disclosed, at once, and might 
have been prevented had contact with the enemy been 
maintained by continuous patrolling close to his lines. 
Failing in this, security groups in the northern edge of 
the woods would have accomplished the same result. 
Failure to adopt either of these simple security measures 
permitted the enemy not only to occupy a position in 
the southern edge of the woods, but to occupy it un- 
observed. 

That no attempt to regain contact with the enemy 
was made during the morning and early afternoon of 
the following day was a grave omission for which heavy 
payment was exacted when the advance was resumed. 
Patrols sent out with this object in view would have 
disclosed the position in the woods and prevented the 
surprise which completely disrupted the attack. 

The failure in this instance to maintain contact with 
the enemy resulted locally in the disintegration of the 
attack and heavy casualties. In its broader aspect it 
undoubtedly contributed to a material delay in the ad- 
vance of the division. 

In the second example the usual security precautions 
were complied with, but the condition that contact must 
be uninterrupted was ignored. In this particular case, 
contact required something more than is indicated in 
the general definition. The enemy should have been 
prevented from reoccupying, unobserved, certain points 
or certain zones of terrain during a certain time. At 
the minimum the positions on Hill 255 and east of 
tomagne, which constituted observation points from which 
the enemy could direct his fires on the zone of action 
of the 2d Battalion 38th Infantry, should have been 
eccupied by strong patrols until passed over by the 
(14) 





assault wave of the advancing troops. Failing in this, 

a brief reconnaissance immediately preceding the attack 
would have caused the enemy to disclose his position 
on Hill 255 and would have enabled the battalion com- 
mander to call for the necessary neutralization fires of 
his own artillery or accompanying weapons. 

In the first two examples the transgressions of the 
unit commanders were of omisssion—they failed to main- 
tain contact. In the third instance the error was one 
of commission—contact was deliberately broken off. In 
the latter case, the movement out of its sector in com- 
pliance with orders of higher authority may provide 
extenuation for the battalion commander in his not 
leaving a combat patrol on Hill 274, but nothing could 
seem to justify the higher command of the division, 
or of the relieving division, in not providing that this 
position be taken over from the troops actually on the 
ground. 

Before causing his troops to traverse or deploy on a 
snecific terrain, the commander should have all procurable 
knowledge of that terrain, of the features that command 
it and of such of the enemy’s dispositions as tend to 
deny it to his own troops. Such knowledge can be at 
the service of the commander only in exchange for his 
persistent efforts to maintain uninterrupted contact. 
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“Of all ’is five years schoolin’ they don’t remember much 


Excep’ the not retreatin’, the step and keepin’ touch. 


It looks like teachin’ wasted when they duck and spread and ’op, 


But if ’e ’adn’t learned ’em, they’d be all about the shop.” 


The ’Eathen—Kipliag. 





CHAPTER II 


FOURTH CORPS AREA AND INFANTRY SCHOOL 
MANEUVERS 


When the French and German armies in the opening 
days of the World War—in August 1914—were engaged 
in war of movement, and commanders encountered rapidly- 
moving situations, certain costly errors were common. 

“What I don’t see,” muses the officer of 1931, noting 
these faults of seventeen years ago, “is how professional 
soldiers could have made such mistakes—infantry thrown 
in frontal attacks over open ground when cover was 
available; almost an absolute lack of teamwork between 
infantry and artillery; battlefield tactics which seemed 
to have no regard for the effect of the fire of modern 
weapons. Why! they often acted as if there weren’t 
any bullets on the battlefield.” 

From these reflections, our modern officer is sum- 
moned to participate in a month of practical maneuvers. 
At some point in these maneuvers he and his associates 
are called upon to take action with reference to situations 
resembling at times those confronting the officers of 1914. 
We shortly perceive him committing the same errors he 
considered so incredible in 1914—not so palpably perhaps, 
but still the same errors. The principal faults of 1914 
still are with us—in practice. 

In the following pages it is proposed to discuss the 
maneuvers of the Fourth Corps Area and Infantry School 
troops during April 1931 on the Fort Benning reserva- 
tion. Since the more perceptible errors observed in these 
maneuvers are probably common to most of our man- 
euvers to-day, it is believed that an analysis of them 
will be of interest to the service generally. 

The majority of the comments in this article deal 
with the period when student officers of The Infantry 
School were placed in command of the troops. 

Early in April all available personnel from the various 
regular army stations in the 4th Corps Area were con- 
centrated at Fort Benning. All of the combat branches 
were represented. As the aviation in the corps area was 
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somewhat meagre, it was reinforced by pursuit and at- 
tack groups from Selfridge Field and Fort Crockett. 

A maneuver camp was established. The program 
prescribed by the Corps Area commander allotted the 
first part of the period to regimental commanders ior 
their own commands. This was followed by a _ period 
of free maneuvers in which forces approximately the 
size of a war-strength battalion opposed each other, the 
infantry being reinforced by other arms. 

These were followed by a two-sided maneuver in which 
the war-strength 29th Infantry opposed a brigade con- 
sisting of the 8th and 22d Infantry, both sides being 
reinforced with other arms. 

A division maneuver in which the enemy was out- 
lined, and a corps command-post exercise followed. In 
each instance student officers at The Infantry School were 
used as staff officers. 

Finally, students at The Infantry School replaced 
actual commanders of the assembled troops, and com- 
manded them for a three-day two-sided maneuver. As 
has been stated, it is to this maneuver that most cf 
the following comments apply. 

The following analysis deals chiefly with the more 
general errors, as noted by instructors at The Infantry 
School, who acted as umpires. The discussion naturally 
stresses errors and points in which our training or teach- 
ing methods seem defective or in which our practice 
can be improved. 

However, an impression that errors predominated in 
the maneuvers would be erroneous. here was much 
that was well done, very well done. The maneuvers 
were highly successful, and, judging by former standards, 
the performance of the troops was distinctly above 
average. 

TACTICS.—The principal tactical mistakes noted in 
the maneuvers were as follows: 


Failure to connect infantry and artillery in moving 
s tuations—to achieve real infantry-artillery teamwork. 
Infantry put in action too fast, with insufficient 
reconnaissance, making frontal attacks over open ground 
(18) 








with little fire support, and failing to take advantage 
of the terrain and use available cover. 

Commanders in meeting engagements reluctant to 
employ sufficient force at the start to clear up a sit- 
uation properly. 

Delay in the issuance of orders and too much time 
spent in waiting for an ideal situation, instead of meet- 
ing the existing situation. 

Ignoring the terrain by hanging on to the main high- 
way. Movement of rear units forward by jerks along 
the road, exposed to observation, instead of by bounds 
from cover to cover. 

Failure to give practical application to the cardinal 
factors of simplicity and control. 

Failure by commanders to estimate the situation and 
strike a proper balance between the necessity for speed 
and the necessity for method. 

Piecemeal operations frequently following as a direct 
result of an academic effort to secure a coordinated 
attack. 

Insufficient effort to attain surprise. Obvious methods 
were usually employed. 

Commanders and troops ignoring the probable effects 
of fire, failing to use cover, assembling in groups on 
the road, failing to conceal themselves from airplanes, 
and on the defensive failing to actually dig entrench- 
ments imperatively called for by the situation. 

Realism.—What we don’t do in our peace-time training 
we will not do in war—at the start. Occasionally, during 
the maneuvers, groups of officers assembled in con- 
spicuous positions on hills, on roads, for issuance of 
orders or reconnaissance, making little effort to conceal 
themselves. The result was naturally reflected in the 
attitude of the troops. If the troops see a dozen officers 
standing up and strolling about the top of a hill, they 
see no reason for making more than a perfunctory use 
of cover. It is believed that officers must set the ex- 
ample by their own actions, and conduct themselves 
as if bullets were flying. The attitude of the troops 
would then be different. More realism should be insisted 
upon. If the force is on the defensive and there is time, 
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the men should dig in, and great attention be paid to 
cover and concealment. In general, there should be 
more crawling and less strolling about. Most of the 
foregoing comments apply to rear areas under possible 
artillery or machine-gun fire. 

Premature deployment——Many of the mistakes made 
in offensive operations may be traced to premature de- 
ployment of infantry units. The leaders are too accus- 
tomed to large scale maps and too used to having a 
clear-cut line of departure which one can reach without 
fighting, where one may form for attack, and on leaving 
which one immediately is engaged with the hostile de- 
fense. On this line of departure the troops spread out 
and move to the attack of a located enemy position. 
This procedure answers certain situations. There are 
many situations it does not answer. 

Often in war of movement, no line of departure can 
be prescribed. If one is available and is prescribed for 
purposes of coordination, it will happen frequently that 
the troops have to make quite a long advance from this 
line of departure before they engage the enemy. In such 
cases there is no necessity to fan out the assault troops 
at once, cover the entire zone assigned or advance in a 
formation which makes control difficult and renders 
maneuver to take advantage of covered approaches, almost 
impossible. 

However, on the maneuvers such procedure was fre- 
quently noted. The troops spread out over the entire 
zone. A large part of them advanced over the open 
when cover was nearby (since a skirmish line cannot 
execute “column right” or maneuver to take advantage 
of cover). After moving forward for a long distance, 
thus deployed, the unit was not in the hand of its com- 
mander. Then, when the enemy was encountered, the 
unit delivered a disjointed, piecemeal attack. The com- 
mander had issued his complete attack order before 
crossing the line of departure, long before, so on finally 
meeting the enemy, the troops rushed in. The result, 
therefore, of trying by one stereotyped method to attain 
coordination produced the opposite result. 

A skirmish line has to advance straight forward. If 
(20) 








open ground is in front of it, it usually has to cross 
this hazard or re-form. Columns, on the contrary, can 
maneuver. 


Had commanders in such cases sent small security 
elements ahead—perhaps an advance guard of a squad— 
and kept their main strength in hand, in small man- 
euverable columns, the advance could have utilized cov- 
ered approaches, the troops would not have been caught 
by hostile fire in the open, and there would have been 
far more chance of the attack being a surprise. 

This initial deployment of too many troops in order 
to spread across the assigned zone along the line of 
departure was rather general. When the enemy set-up 
and the ground were insufficiently understood to justify 
actual deployment of a company or battalion, few officers 
understood how to create an advance guard of a squad 
or so to precede the unit in its advance to the attack, 
and later build up a strong attack at the right time 
and place. 


Advance by bounds.—That troops remained on the 
road is believed to have been caused, in part, by com- 
manders’ slowness to make early decisions. This stick- 
ing to the road was noticeable in all maneuvers. In the 
first day of the school maneuver a meeting engagement 
resulted. One force deployed rapidly and moved its 
artillery and supporting weapons into position early. 
The other force deployed more slowly, rear elements 
remained in column on the road, occasionally moving for- 
ward a short distance and then halting. This force came 
under effective artillery fire while in close formation. 

There is nothing which prevents an advance guard 
being given a definite mission before its leading elements 
have been checked by the enemy; certainly, the commander 
of the whole force should indicate the general employ- 
ment of the advance guard before the latter has to 
engage its reserve. Failure of commanders to take 
decisive action early was reflected in the attitude of 
the troops, who, thinking that perhaps the march would 
be resumed in a minute or so, remained exposed on the 


road. 
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The encounter mentioned clearly showed that move- 
ment in column, on the roads when in contact, or about 
to gain contact, is dangerous, particluarly if the enemy 
possesses artillery. 

Instead, units in rear should be moved from cover to 
cover, by bounds, the direction being indicated by the 
commander, and this movement should be covered by 
early deployment of artillery and infantry-supporting 
weapons. 

Thus, when contact is about to be gained, we should 
see the advance guard, or at least its leading portions, 
deploying. We should see the rest of the force de- 
veloping, that is, moving off the road, spreading out to 
either side, in several columns, not in one. These col- 
umns would make use of cover; they would place them- 
selves in rear of the locality where they probably will 
be employed. 

The advance of these units in rear would be from 
cover to cover, by bounds. The road would be clear. 

How soon this abandoning of the road begins, depends 
on the terrain and the weapons of the enemy. The 
maneuvers indicated that if the enemy has artillery and 
observation, it had better start far to the rear. 


Surprise.—Where surprise of any nature occurred, its 
effects were very great. In one maneuver, one force 
had the mission of effecting a crossing of the Upatoi, 
which was guarded by the other force. A strong effort 
was made opposite an existing bridge. Likewise, just 
before dawn, footbridges were thrown across the stream 
in another locality. This latter crossing proved a com- 
plete surprise. The attackers did not encounter even 
so much as a patrol for thirty minutes after passing 
the river. The crossing succeeded. 


Likewise, in the incident previously mentioned, where 
one force was caught in column on the road under hostile 
artillery fire, the rapid deployment of the opposing force 
achieved surprise. The force caught in an unfavorable 
situation, column of squads on the road, was seriously 
compromised. 








However, in general there did not appear to be suffi- 
cient striving to gain surprise, on the part of either the 
commanders or troops. 

On one occasion two forces, one with an offensive 
and one with a defensive covering mission were sepa- 
rated by several miles late in the day. The offensive 
force had two or three possible routes of advance. The 
defensive force was rather puzzled. However, the move- 
ment of the offensive force into position for the attack 
started before dark. The situation for the defending 
force was made clear by aviator’s reports. The attack 
the next morning came just where the defenders expected 
and against a position they had been preparing for many 
hours. 

As a result of failure to attain surprise, many purely 
frontal attacks were launched. Moreover, when an at- 
tack was decided upon, insufficient pains were taken to 
hide the direction of the main effort. 

Infantry-artillery teamwork.—tThe test of effective ar- 
tillery support is whether the artillery fire is placed so 
as to best help the advance elements of the infantry. 
Although there were some instances of effective co- 
operation, it cannot be said that in general this team- 
work in the maneuvers was what we must have. 

The battalion of field artillery, stationed at Benning 
and working frequently with the local infantry, has de- 
veloped special skill in maintaining infantry-artillery 
liaison. It is believed that this unit is more efficient 
in this respect than the average artillery unit would be. 
But even this unit was involved in some failures in 
infantry-artillery liaison. Also the infantry must under- 
stand that teamwork cannot be expected to come all from 
one side. 





The most. striking failure in infantry-artillery team- 
work was observed on April 29 in the school maneuver. 
It should be noted that in this case units were under 
student-officer leadership. Battery C of the 83d F. A. 
was given the mission of assisting the 8th Infantry 
troops to capture Kelley Hill. On the capture of Kelley 
Hill the battery was to assist the 22d Infantry troops 











by placing fire on Buma Hill, and thus assist in its 
capture. 

The battery began firing on Buma Hill shortly after 
6:16 AM, and continued until 6:59 AM. Buma Hill 
had been captured by the 22d Infantry at 6:15 AM. In 
other words the artillery started to fire on Buma Hill a 
minute or so after it had been captured by friendly 
infantry, and continued fire for forty-five minutes there- 
after. 

The principal difficulties in achieving infantry-artillery 
teamwork were limited obervation by the artillery, in- 
ability by the infantry to keep the artillery informed 
as to the location of its leading elements, and failure to 
call for fire on carefully defined objectives. 

There is great need of exercises in which both arms 
participate. Details of a simple system by which the 
two arms work together must be known and practiced. 

The infantry should realize that it has certain duties 
in regard to the artillery; that if it wants effective ar- 
tillery support, it must be prepared to tell the artillery 
just where it wants fire, the location of the friendly 
front line, the nature of the target, when to start and 
when to stop firing. 

If proof were needed, the maneuvers showed that 
the problem of infantry-artillery teamwork is difficult, 
in the extreme. It is not solved by the formula “The 
lst Battalion 1st Field Artillery will support the lst 
Infantry, etc.,” or by the artillery sending a liaison officer 
to the command post of the infantry unit supported. 
All this is just the beginning. 

Until infantry officers realize the problems of the 
artillery and vice versa, our infantry-artillery teamwork 
can never be truly effective. 

Stereotyped methods.—Commanders too frequently en- 
deavored to solve their problems by certain cut-and-dried 
methods learned at schools. Those methods undoubtedly 
answered certain types of situations, but frequently 
they did not answer the particular situation at hand. 

In one case two forces, approximately an equal dis- 
tance, several miles from a bridge, were each given the 
mission of securing the bridge. 
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One force was rapidly put in movement by fragmentary 
orders. During the entire phase of the maneuver no 
combined order for which commanders were assembled, 
was issued by this force. 

The other force was put in motion by a combined 
order for the march. The assembling of officers, the 
issue of this order, followed by issue of orders by sub- 
ordinates took considerable time. The force was moved 
out rather late. The other force secured the bridge. 

No one method will answer all situations. For example, 
one way of coordinating an attack is by prescribing an 
hour at which a definite line of departure will be crossed 
by the attacking troops. This is the method to which 
we have become accustomed, as result of World War 
experience and from seeing it frequently employed in 
map problems. It is excellent in certain situations. But 
it is not the only way of coordinating an attack, and 
frequently it may prove to be an unsatisfactory way. 

The maneuvers clearly illustrate the undesirability of 
stereotyped methods—methods usually much more ap- 
plicable to stabilized conditions than to open warfare. 
In each case the commander must strike a balance be- 
tween the necessity for speed and the need for methodical 
preparation, and by clear simple orders, make his will 
felt. It seemed as if many officers on the maneuvers 
were applying formulas, rather than estimating the sit- 
uation and noting the decisive elements. 





TECHNIQUE OF TACTICS.—Difficulties of employ- 
ing small units —Missions were sometimes assigned in 
accordance with designations, rather than strengths of 
units. Because three squads are called a company, it 
does not follow that they should be handled with the same 
technique as a war-strength company of 18 squads or 
even a peace-strength company of six squads. 

In one maneuver, for example, an advance guard of a 
reinforced brigade consisted of a battalion of infantry 
and a battery of artillery. This sounds reasonable. Fre- 
quently in map problems we see such advance guards. 
But in this instance the battalion contained only some 
eight or nine rifle squads. 
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Assigning artillery to an advance guard of this size 
is almost like having artillery with the advance party 
of a war strength unit. 

When contact was gained, this battery was close to 
the front line. The infantry in front of it was driven 
back slightly at the first contact. The battery could 
not get into action in time to be effective and was 
forced to retire. This failure was caused in large part 
by the commander having considered names, not strengths 
of units. It might be added that distances between 
elements of the advance guard also should depend on 
the strength of elements, not on their designations. 

Simplicity——Simplicity was usually “more honored in 
the breach than in the observance,” although the in- 
dividual concerned seldom realized this. The principal 
failures seemed to follow inability to realize the essentials, 
either in the decision or in the technique of working it 
out. 

Depth of dispositions —There appeared to be a lack 
of depth to dispositions in companies, battalions and 
regiments. Probably this was caused in part, by the 
fact that units were very weak. It also was caused by 
the fact that units in attack tried to spread out all over 
the area in which they were attacking, instead of utiliz- 
ing only the favorable portions and covering the rest by 
fire. It took most of the available men to spread across 
the attacking zone. Too few were left for supports and 
reserves. 

The same thing was noted in regard to defensive 
dispositions. In general, rather wide fronts were ordered 
covered by units of comparatively small strength—even 
the 29th Infantry seldom had more than three rifle 
squads to the platoon. The result of attempting to cover 
a wide front with a strong forward defense was lack of 
depth. Here again commanders must consider strengths 
of units, rather than names. At times a higher com- 
mander will order the holding of a rather wide front, 
so that there is over-extension. Even in such cases, 
subordinates must have some depth to their dispositions. 

Coordination of defense——In one or two cases where 
troops were deployed for defense, it was noticeable that 
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there was a machine-gun defense and a rifle defense— 
not a machine-gun-and-rifle defense. The Infantry 
School teaches that in defense machine gunners should 
inform the riflemen as to the location of their guns and 
fires. At any rate, the riflemen must know where the 
supporting weapons are, and where they will fire. This 
was not always the case in the maneuvers. 

Flank protection.—The cavalry on occasions had the 
impression that flank protection by the infantry was 
rather perfunctory. 

In one maneuver a regiment of infantry was occupying 
a defensive position facing generally north and engaged 
to its front against an enemy advancing along the Cus- 
seta Road. A regiment of hostile cavalry managed to get 
around to the east flank and arrive close in rear of the 
position with no opposition except from half a squad. 

There usually was a flank protection detachment abreast 
of the front line, but there was no depth to the flank 
protection. The lack of reserves in many cases accentu- 
ated this. 

Flanks were protected better as the maneuvers pro- 
ceeded, and the measures necessary against hostile: 
cavalry were better understood. 4 

Liaison with tanks.—Unfamiliarity with the proper 
employment of tanks was noted on several occasions. 
Tanks once or twice were ordered to attack over im- 
practicable terrain with insufficient time for orders and 
reconnaissance. In such cases the officer ordering the 
attack had not kept the tank commander in touch with 
the situation and had not obtained his technical advice. 

Liaison between tank platoons and infantry battalion 
and company commanders was not always good.  In- 
fantry advancing behind tanks acted as if it had noth- 
ing to fear from hostile fire. For example, in the man- 
euver of April 17, a company of the 29th Infantry with a 
tank platoon executed an attack against portions of the 
8th and 22d Infantry in position several hundred yards 
away. The tanks moved out and the riflemen followed. 
As the riflemen came over a crest, standing up and 
walking slowly, they were silhouetted against the skyline 
from the position of some of the attacked troops. The 
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tanks at this time had not gotten close to their objective. 

It is believed to be an error for infantry advancing 
with tanks, particularly when it has some distance to 
go, to act as if following a rolling barrage, making 
little attempt to use cover, and traversing exposed ground 
in vulnerable formations. Certainly in the early stages 
of the advance the riflemen could make use of cover. 
Infantry attacking behind tanks will not be impervious 
to bullets fired at the tanks; also a cool enemy will direct 
most of his rifle and machine-gun fire at the infantry 
following, not on the tanks. 

Small infantry units in attack—In addition to the 
matter of premature deployment, previously considered, 
there was too much bunching of troops in attacks. Squad 
rushes were executed across open ground. Likewise 
some attacks were planned too far in the future. 

Time and space calculations.—Service schools employ 
certain rates of march in map problems to facilitate in- 
struction. Commanders in maneuvers must not make a 
blind application of these rates. 

In one maneuver a commander received certain in- 
formation of the enemy. Basing his calculations upon 
the rates used at the schools, he made his plans. The 
enemy reached the important terrain first, much earlier 
than had been expected. 

If there is need for haste, infantry may not make an 
hourly halt; it will do better than 245 miles-in one 
hour. An average rate of 1144 miles an hour for infantry 
across country is expected. In certain terrain, infantry 
will not do this well. Over other ground it will do 
better. While a rate of 8 miles an hour for truck columns 
is used in map problems, small detachments in some of our 
newer equipment will go several times that fast. There- 
fore the commander’s time and space calculations must 
not be too close. With regard to the enemy, they should 
be generous. 

Withdrawals.—Withdrawals were, at times, conducted 
with no particular plan and in an unrealistic manner 
by small units. Troops usually moved back a few yards, 
assembled and marched back toward the command post 
in close formation on roads and in rather large groups. 
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Reconnaissance.—At times there appeared to be a 
lack of coordination of reconnaissance agencies by higher 
commanders, particularly in regard to airplanes and 
cavalry. Reconnaissance missions were often too indefinite. 

Some of the difficulties encountered, vagueness of in- 
formation and its slowness to reach the commander, 
might be obviated in part, if the commander gves after 
certain definite information, information which vitally 
affects his mission, and concentrates on that. 

Full use of light motor vehicles for reconnaissance was 
not made. 

After contact was gained, there was insufficient close- 
in reconnaissance by the infantry, possibly because of 
low strength of units. The following example occurred 
on the last day of the school maneuver. 

One force was planning an attack at dawn. The 
enemy was believed to be holding a certain hill in force. 
Actually the enemy did not hold this hill, but was 1500 
yards in rear. He had one or two patrols only on the 
hill in question. The close-in reconnaissance of the at- 
tacking force failed to ascertain the true situation. The 
attack when launched, proved a blow in the air. 

When this situation was discovered next morning by the 
attacking troops; when it was found that the enemy was 
not where he was supposed to be, a second failure in 
reconnaissance occurred. 

Instead of sending ahead patrols to locate the enemy’s 
real position, the attack hurried ahead faster than ever. 
The troops were entirely deployed. By the time they 
reached the actual enemy position that force was spent, 
and a piecemeal affair resulted. 

Had the attackers, after discovering their error, sent 
reconnaissance patrols, or a small advance guard ahead, 
while the bulk of the force was gotten in hand again and 
noved forward in columns under effective control of 
the officers, the attack would have had the better chances 
of success. 

The frequency with which officer patrols were crdered 
was noted. This may be desirable in important cases, 


ut officers cannot be sent with every patrol. Increased 
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training in scouting and patrolling by enlisted men is 
believed desirable. 

Use of enlisted intelligence observers gave little result. 
It is believed that this may be attributed to the lack of 
proper technical equipment, lack of trained observers, and 
inability of observers having noted something important, 
to transmit this information rapidly, because of lack of 
communication facilities. 


COMMAND AND COMMAND POSTS.—The tendency 
seemed to be general to set up too elaborate an installa- 
tion too soon. Likewise there was too much command 
post for too few troops. With the reduced size of units 
in the maneuvers, the command post often was top heavy. 
Big staffs for small units kill momentum. 

Our present teaching seems to be weak, in that we do 
not picture clearly enough the real difficulty; that is, 
how to accommodate command-post technique to the 
development phases of open warfare. As a result, com- 
mand posts murder the momentum of an attack. 

Lack of troops and the frequency of command-post 
exercises have undoubtedly deadened much of the spirit 
of actual leadership. In command-post exercises, the 
action takes place at the command post: ccnsequently 
the habit is formed of commanders spending most of 
their time there. In the maneuvers, regimental and 
battalion commanders too rarely left their command 
posts. Battalion commanders on several occasions issued 
orders from their command posts instead of from posi- 
tions where they could see. 

In open warfare a command post within the regiment 
is littl more than a message center a good part of 
the time. 


When battalion commanders left their command posts 
to go forward, they were usually out of touch with their 
battalion until they returned. No one at the command 
post could tell where the battalion commander was. 
Finding him was a lucky guess. This loss of control, 
when away from the command post, tended to keep the 
commander there. 
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It is certain that the battalion commander must be 
well forward in an attack. From this forward position 
he must be able to exercise control. 

Battalions in field training should adopt and practice 
methods for effecting communication between the com- 
mander’s forward position and the command post. His 
successive positions should be fixed by agreement so 
that everyone knows where to find him, and usually 
are confined to the announced axis of liaison. If he 
leaves this axis temporarily, a runner should be left 
who knows where the commander has gone. The com- 
mand post should always be able to find the commander 
forward along this line. Frequently it is possible to 
connect the battalion commander and the command post 
by an extension of the telephone system. 

Location of command posts left much to be desired. 
Repeatedly command posts were located on both sides of 
a road. Result, the road was often blocked and the 
location of the command post was clearly indicated by 
constant movement back and forth across the road. 

Command posts, from battalion to division, were too 
congested. During the corps eommand-posz exercise, for 
example, in one division ail four sections of the staff 
were grouped at the start and were trying to work in one 
tent. 

The necessity for !aying out a command post according 
to a definite plan was not always realized. In one 
maneuver a lack of organization or order was noted at a 
division command post, which appeared not to have been 
planned but rather to have grown up about the kitchen. 

The maneuvers clearly showed that staff efficers must 
not sit about the command post waiting for information 
to come to them, so that they may have it recorded on the 
situation map. It is often necessary for staff officers 
to go after this information. For example in the corps 
command-post exercise, a rear division whose plans and 
employment depended on the progress of divisions in 
front, made no effort for several hours to ascertain the 
situation. 

There was a tendency to write out orders in full at 
higher headquarters before passing the contents to lower 
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unit headquarters. In too few cases were lower units 
informed of the essential parts of decisions, prior to re- 
ceiving the complete order. 

The checking of dispositions and plans of lower units 
was often lost sight of by regimental and battalion com- 
manders and their staffs, who, after issuing their own 
orders, appeared to relax. Execution is the important 
matter. In contrast, plans count for little. 


COMMUNICATIONS.—The most important point 
noted here was the violation of the principal means of 
communication—that is the highway—by higher staffs, 
chauffeurs and individual officers. March discipline of 
the troops was excellent. However, staff officers and, 
at times, command posts interfered with the most im- 
portant means of communication of all. Quite evidently, 
to most officers, a system of communication means run- 
ners, a telephone line, a radio establishment »%r an aero- 
plane—not a highway. 


For example, in one maneuver the following was noted: 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, motors on a congested main 
highway; a commander assembling officers at the edge 
of this road; part of it blocked by the spreading out of 
maps; motor vehicles of staff officers parked partially 
on the road. 


In the earlier portions of each maneuver, commanders 
of regiments and battalions did not seem to realize they 
had a communications platoon. Consequently they em- 
ployed runners to an unnecessary degree, often hailing 
the nearest runner. As a result the radio, in battalions 
and regiments, was used too little; also, in some cases 
there was no assurance that important messages had 
been delivered. 

In one maneuver the radio operators of one force 
having little to do, amused themselves by intercepting 
radio messages of their opponents. Some of these mes- 
sages had not been encoded. If radio messages are 
ordered sent “in the clear,” they must be such that the 
enemy cannot profit thereby. Either the meaning must 
be obscure or valueless to the enemy, or the situation be 
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such that he cannot take the necessary measures in 
time. 

In the division maneuver and in the corps command- 
post exercise, officers at corps and division command 
posts generally made excellent use of the several means 
of communication. The telephone was freely used, as 
it should be, but also many written messages were given 
to message centers for transmission by other n.cans. 

Aviation should be informed early of the axis of signal 
communication. 

When a column is on the march and a stationary com- 
mand post not established, provision should be made to 

ve the dropping ground for headquarters move by 

unds, so that a plane can always find a panel ready to 
operate. When the headquarters has passed on a sufficient 
istance, another cropping ground is established and the 
rst one closed. 

When a large body of troops is being moved by truck 
in a mobile situation, the arrangements for air-ground 
communication must be thought out with particular care, 
because of the speed with which the column moves. 

This was brought out clearly in the maneuver on April 
16. A reinforced brigade, with infantry in trucks, had 
airplanes, but for several hours received no information 
from them. The observation had obtained important 
information but could not get it to the brigade commander. 
[It did not know where the headquarters was. So the 
plane dropped messages to the cavalry, which was ad- 
vancing several miles away. The cavalry then relayed 
messages to the brigade headquarters. 

The spirit and work of enlisted men engaged in signal 
communication was most favorably commented on by ob- 
servers. Both regular army communications troops and 
the members of the National Guard Enlisted Specialists 
class were outstanding in their eager desire and efforts 
to make the exercises successful. Their efficiency in 
this regard is indicated by the remarks of some umpires 
that the communications worked too well. 


ARTILLERY.—The vital importance of good artillery 
observation was brought out clearly. Much of the terrain 
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was rather close, wooded country. Artillery often found 
difficulty in getting good observation. 

In close country, guns may be pushed closer to the 
infantry front line, if necessary. The battery commander 
must be able to see, even if he has to go into the front 
line. 

Artillery fire must have observation; the amount of 
artillery and ammunition which we will have in any 
‘uture emergency is not enough to allow much firing at 
unobserved targets. Map firing probably will not be 
very effective in the earlier stages of a campaign, es- 
pecially since there probably will not be an available sup- 
ply of maps of accurate scale and detail. 

Largely because of lack of observation, and lack of 
precise information as to location of hostile infantry and 
of friendly front line, the artillery during the maneuvers 
had comparatively few remunerative targets. 

The support of the infantry by the artillery was not 
as effective during the maneuvers as is necessary. Much 
of this was not the fault of the artillery, but the fault 
of commanders under whom the artillery operated. 

As an example, an advance guard, containing a battery, 
was moving forward. Contact with the enemy was im- 
minent. The advance guard commander did not anticipate 
the situation. The artillery passed good firing positions 
from which it could have supported the advance guard. 
Then contact was made. The advance guard commander 
wanted his battery to go into action at once. However, 
there was no good position near, and there was no ob- 
servation. The battery chose the best available location 
nearby. The battery commander found he would have 
to go into the infantry front line if he wanted to get 
observation. He started there. But by this time the 
enemy had attacked, the friendly infaniry was driven 
back, the battery had little observation and could not 
fire. It then was ordered to withdraw. 

Excessive firing by the artillery during the maneuvers 
was noted at times, considering proper limitations on 
ammunition. In one instance 600 to 700 rounds were 
ordered fired against one located machine gun. 

In another instance in the school maneuver, a batterv 
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attempted to go into position in an open field under 
excellent observation from the enemy. This afforded 
the opposing artillery one of the most remunerative tar- 
gets of the maneuvers. 


CAVALRY.—There was great instructional value in 
having cavalry participate in the maneuvers. 

The fact that cavalry was operating against them 
noticeably made some commanders apprehensive for their 
flanks, and tended in some cases to make them much 
less aggressive. 

The tendency to completely exhaust cavalry in the 
initial stages of a battle or campaign was well illustrated. 
The cavalry was kept continually on the move and given 
little chance to recuperate. Had the various maneuvers 
not been separated by several days, the mounts, if not 
the men, would soon have been exhausted. For example, 
on the last maneuver, the cavalry was called wn to re- 
connoiter all day, moved into bivouac at dusk, not long 
afterward was called on for considerable night move- 
ment, was engaged most of the night, and then assisted 
an attack all of the next day. It was estimated that from 
35 to 40 miles were covered in one day, and there was 
little opportunity to unsaddle. While such an effort can 
be furnished occasionally, certainly this could not be 
maintained without breaking down a cavalry force. 


AVIATION.—Too general and too numerous missions 
were assigned to observation airplanes. 

The maneuvers indicated that radio is not necessary 
for air-ground communication unless the plane is distant 
from the command post with which it is operating. 
Dropped messages, pick-up messages and panels worked 
much faster for infantry liaison and contact planes. The 
conclusion was reached that radio should be saved for 
more distant work and for communication with the ar- 
tillery, particularly since the interference from the use 
of our own radio sets was great. 

Pick-up messages were used to advantage. Maps were 
sent up with definite, marked tasks for aviators. Mes- 
sages were picked up from comparatively small spaces. 
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The experience of the maneuvers indicate that there will 
be few command posts which cannot have a _ pick-up 
ground nearby. Previous ideas as to the amount of open 
ground needed seem to have been erroneous. 

The success of the pick-up message system brings out 
the evident importance of organizing an aeroplane mes- 
senger service during war of movement. 

Permitting observation planes to fly over hostile lines 
with too great frequency and at too low altitude tends 
to educate commanders to expect detailed information 
which will be rarely reasonable to count upon. It is be- 
lieved that in maneuvers more general restrictions should 
be placed on observation planes. In war they certainly 
would not be able to fly hour after hour a few hundred 
feet above hostile ground troops. 


PROTECTION FROM AIR OBSERVATION OR AT- 
TACK.—In general there was a tendency on the part of 
ground troops to ignore visibility considerations when 
interest centered elsewhere. Long columns of troops lay 
in the open for hours while nearby command posts were 
being camouflaged by branches of trees. At the same 
time tented sleeping accommodations were being set up 
in the middle of the day. Great secrecy was observed 
in efforts to hide tanks, but tank trucks were left in 
column on the road at the point of detrucking tanks. 
There was a bunching of troops and minor staffs on the 
high road well forward, preliminary to deployment. Here 
again appears the complex of sticking to highways. 

On the other hand in one situation in the school man- 
euvers, after hostile planes had clearly discovered a 
marching column, the troops repeatedly halted to fire on 
rather high-flying observation planes, greatly delaying 
the march. This was particularly serious, since the sit- 
uation required rapid movement forward by these troops. 
Commanders must estimate the situation and strike the 
proper balance between necessity for speed and necessity 
for concealment. 

Troops at times were kept in trucks unnecessarily 
exposed to air attacks. 
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In the early part of maneuvers the roads were at times 
full of trains offering helpless targets to air attack. Like- 
wise there was too much movement of trains on roads by 
day, unnecessarily revealing location of troops. For ex- 
ample, on one occasion a large force of cavalry had 
escaped the observation of hostile planes all one after- 
noon. Just before dark the planes located the cavalry 
by following its wagon train to the bivouac. 

The congestion of trains on the roads in earlier stuges 
of maneuvers, and exposure to air observation and attack, 
was caused, in part, by artificial conditions, and partly 
by the conditions of the maneuver. Often they had a long 
distance to march to reach the maneuver area, and the 
maneuvers started early in the morning. Consequently 
the trains had no time to reach their destinations and 
camouflage themselves from aerial observation. Under 
real conditions, the movement of the trains weuld have 
taken place the night before. 

Starting the maneuvers late in the afternoon instead 
of early in the morning, or restricting operation of air- 
planes for one or two hours after the start of the man- 
euver might be considered in this connection. 


SUPPLY.—In general the matter of supply was well 
handled. One thing was made so evident that some of- 
ficers insist that there are now ten Principles of War, 
and that heading the list is the Principle of Hot Food 
Twice a Day. 

Morale and combat efficiency depend on this. The 
food must reach the troops twice every twenty-four 
hours, and it must be hot, otherwise the unit will become 
exhausted and will disintegrate. How this hot food will 
be gotten up is an important part of the job of infantry 
commanders. Those who fail to solve it may not remain 
commanders long in time of- war. 


The third meal may be a cold lunch. For peace time 
maneuvers as well as in campaign, the fact should be 
recognized that troops cannot be fed hot food from rolling 
kitchens while actually engaged in fighting. A lunch 
should be carried on the man. 
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Part of the absence of patrolling and failure of certain 
security detachments on the flanks, as well as the apparent 
inability of commanders to get troops away from an axial 
road in some maneuvers, was due largely to the fact 
that the troops were operating on a peace time basis, 
and that all knew the kitchens wouid be on that axial 
road when it was time to eat. With each man carrying 
his lunch, all commanders would be free to use their 
troops anywhere and all kitchens and field trains could 
be kept out of the picture until dark, as was done in 
later maneuvers. 

But the primary consideration, as has been stated, 
must be the provision of two hot meals daily. Any failure 
in this regard was quickly noticeable in the maneuvers. 

On one occasion an organization failed to feed a hot 
meal before starting a night march at 2:30 AM. These 
men tired quickly after a daylight attack. In an adjoining 
regiment, the men fed properly, had much higher morale 
and spirit. 

Every tactical situation has a corresponding supply 
situation and it is highly desirable that this be recognized 
in maneuvers. 


MARCHING, ESPECIALLY IN MIXED COLUMNS.— 
Staffs in several maneuvers showed unfamiliarity with 
handling the march of mixed columns. What they actually 
did was mix the columns, motors, foot troops, cavalry 
and animal elements. Part of this was noted as troops 
hastened to get into position prior to maneuvers. 

March discipline of troops generally was _ excellent. 
However, as previously indicated, officers were not suf- 
ficiently alive to the absolute necessity of keeping the 
road clear. Need for a Military Police detachment was 
made evident. 

The need for Military Police appears particularly evi- 
dent when large numbers of motor vehicles are employed 
in maneuvers. 

Another error noted was a tendency to assemble troops 
too early prior to a march. 


NIGHT OPERATIONS.—In night operations, noise 
and the use of lights made surprise impossible. On one 
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occasion animal elements were included in a column mov- 
ing on a paved road. The noise of the animals could 
be heard a mile away. 

In night marches there were frequent road _ blocks, 
and the necessity for closer supervision by regimental 
and higher commanders was made evident. Here again 
appeared a need for Military Police. 

On one occasion tanks were in reserve a short distance 
behind a force which was in position and expecting an 
attack at dawn. The tanks, during the night were moved 
a few hundred yards under their own power. The enemy 
vas known to be near. The noise of the tanks could be 
heard at least two miles away, so that the general loca- 
tion of these tanks and their probable employment was 
known to the attackers at the start of the advance. 

The need for more movements into position under 
cover of darkness as training for troops and officers 
was apparent. In general, improvement in night opera- 
tions was noted. 


UMPIRING.—A more practical system of umpiring 
is needed, particularly as to enfilading fire and the 
rear areas. This matter is being considered at The In- 
fantry School. The system used in the maneuvers was 
to attach umpires to units of both Reds and Blues, but 
after contact to have them act as zone umpires. A system 
of flag signals was successfully employed. 

Frequent consultations between Red and Blue umpires 
were found necessary. A reserve, or pool of umpires 
is needed, so they can be directed to critical areas. A 
system of communication between chief umpires is es- 
sential. 

Errors noted were that umpires after several hours, 
tend to become sympathetic with the side to which at- 
tached, and to see things from a rather one-sided view- 
point. This must be guarded against. Also umpires, 
as well as commanders and staffs, moved too conspicu- 
ously over the terrain, and thereby gave information to 
the opposing side. 

Among the suggestions which have been made as to 
umpiring are the use of powerful flashlights to indicate 
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machine-gun fire, and the use of aeroplanes to indicate 
artillery fire by direction of flight and circling of the 
target. 

Supplies of available artillery e2mmunition should be 
checked against reported fires. 

A system for controlling observation aviation within 
practical limits is necessary. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—Opinion at The Infantry 
School favors increased employment of the type of man- 
euvers held. It is believed that practical training and 
actual leadership are thus fostered. 

It is believed that the use of student officers as com- 
manders and staff officers with units they do not know 
is excellent training. This will be the normal situation 
in case of war for many Regular Army officers. Many 
will go to new organizations and take over duties at 
once, even on the battle field. They will have to become 
a smooth running part of a new machine without loss of 
time and without friction. 

The employment of very small units, unless frankly 
skeletonized, or unless combined with other similar units, 
is believed undesirable. As long as two and a half squads 
are called a company, attempts will be made to employ 
them as such. 

The foregoing critique would present a more accurate 
picture of the maneuvers if it contained adequate com- 
ment upon the general excellence of the work of the 
troops, the fine spirit displayed by the command, and the 
high quality of the fundamental tactical training of the 
officer personnel, with examples to illustrate the correct 
application of tactical principles. To do this, however, 
would result in expanding the article to an undue length. 
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CHAPTER III 
INFANTRY PROBLEMS 
FOREWORD 


The following problems are intended to iilustrate: 


(1) That the schematic solution will rarely fit a 
definite case 

(2) Mobility in the defense 

(3) Aggressiveness and surprise in the defense 

(4) The defense of areas rather than lines 

(5) The necessity for optimism by commanders 
during actual combat and the importance of initia- 
tive by subordinate leaders. 

There are times when it may be desirable for large 
forces to adopt the passive defense. It will be the ex- 
ceptional case when a small force, acting alone, may ac- 
complish its mission by means of the passive defense. For 
a small force with both flanks exposed, to sit down, 
deploy for a rigid, stationary defense, and wait for the 
enemy to butt his head against it, is likely to be a dis- 
appointing procedure. Against an aggressive, maneuver- 
ing enemy, such a defense will merely dig its own grave. 

The defense must be mobile, elastic, aggressive. That 
is, it must avoid a rigid linear deployment, with a large 
proportion of the defenders fixed in position. Areas, 
not lines, should be defended and the defense must be 
able to shift to meet the attack. 

There are undoubtedly other solutions to the problems 
than those given—solutions as good or possibly better. 
But whatever the solution, there should be a genuine 
idea behind it, and not an attempt to apply the answer 
of some other illustrative problem, or to adopt a stand- 
ard, schematic solution. 

“Other times, other customs.” Likewise, different ter- 
rain, different situation—different solution. 


’ 
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PROBLEM NO. 1 


SITUATION.—Reds are advancing from the west and 
southwest. A Blue force is taking up a defensive posi- 
tion. The Ist Battalion is the left front-line battalion. 
{ts right boundary is indicated on the map. 

Left elements of the battalion on the right of the ist 
Battalion are in the small woods W. A detachment with 
machine guns on hill D will protect the ist Battalion’s 
left flank. The proposed sectors of fire and locations of 
first-defense machine guns in the battalion area are as 
shown on the map. 

Company A is ordered to defend hill A including the 
ravine on the east thereof. Company B is ordered to 
defend hill B. The defense is to be coordinated at point 
, a 


REQUIREMENT.—(1) Indicate on the map the dis- 
position of all front-line rifle platoons. 
(2) Indicate position to be prepared for defense 
by company supports, and the location of company 
supports when combat is imminent. 


NOTE.—The woods S, R and U are rather dense, as are 
the patches of woods south of woods S. The woods T is 
less dense and a view to the southwest can be obtained 
from its rear edges. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO1 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO.1. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 1 


(See solution map) 


Forward platoons will be disposed in depth whenever possible. 
Initially it will seldom be necessary to place all of the personnel 
n line near the forward limit. 

Rear portions may be held mobile in small folds of the ground 
or may be placed to command avenues of approach. 

The defense must be able to shift to meet the attack; therefore, 
nly those troops whose use can be clearly foreseen are initially 
fixed in position. 

When time and terrain permit, organization of the defense is 
based primarily on machine guns, only such riflemen and auto- 
matic riflemen being placed in position to fire as are necessary 
to cover dead spaces and protect the machine guns. 

Others are available to meet enemy movements, counterattack, 
and keep machine guns in action, if necessary, by replacing ma- 
chine-gun personnel. 

Supports and reserves seldom occupy holding-mission positions 
at first. Usually they are held under cover, and later occupy 
positions they have prepared, if the situation warrants. 

The two forward platoons of Company B each hold one section 
mobile in rear, near the most important avenue of approach in 
their area. In Company A the forward platoons have disposed 
their rear sections in position. The rear section of the right 
platoon has an excellent firing position, that of the left section is 
disposed to cover the important ravine. These are placed in posi- 
tion, not held mobile, since their probable employment can be 
foreseen and since in their cases, placing them in position does 
not preclude employment for other missions such as counterattack. 
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PROBLEM NO. 2 


SITUATION.—An interior battalion is defending gen- 
erally along the stream S against an enemy coming from 
the east. North of the road and east of hill A the ter- 
rain is pasture land, offering almost no cover. 


REQUIREMENT.—(1) Number of front-line com- 
panies and boundary or boundaries between them. 


(2) General dispositions of the northernmost front- 
line company. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 2 


(1) Two front-line companies are used, one north and one 
south of the road. 


(2) The company on the north has smal! groups on hill A; 
the bulk of the company is behind the hill. 


{reas for defense are assigned in proportion to strengths. This 
eldom will mean areas of equal size. Naturally strong points 
should be held weakly and naturally weak points, strongly. 


The northern portion is very strong; so strong in fact and the 
rrain so lacking in cover that the enemy probably will not at- 
npt much here. Machine guns with a few riflemen for pro 
tion will be able to deal with any movement 
in the other hand the southern portion is weak; the enemy can 
et close under cover and has good observation and positions for 
pporting weapons to cover the progress along the stream T. 
nsequently this should be held strongly. Thus the company on 
orth is given a wider, and that on the south a narrower 
ront to defend, than is usual. 


Organization of the defense s based on the terrain rather than 
the estimated dispositions of the enemy, particularly in mobile 
fare. 

Each situation differs; therefore the schematic solution will 


10ot answer. No diagram will exactly fit any existing situation. 
\ parrot cannot give a good defense order. 








PROBLEM NO. 3 


SITUATION.—The Blue lst Brigade, with a regiment 
of artillery attached, is marching southeast with a mis- 
sion of securing the town of G and covering the advance 
of the remainder of the division through the mountain 
passes west of P. One battalion of the ist Infantry 
with a howitzer platoon attached forms the advance guard. 
Blue aviation cooperates. 

The main body of the brigade marches in the order: 
Brigade Headquarters and Headquarters Company, Ist 
Infantry (less advance guard), lst Field Artillery (less 
combat trains), 2d Infantry, trains. 

At 7:30 AM the point of the advance guard was at M 
and the head of the main body at P. Brigadier General 
“Ist Brigade” receives the following information: 

A Red force estimated as a brigade of infantry with 
light and medium artillery attached is marching toward 
G from the southeast. At 7:05 AM leading elements 
were at K. 

A Red force is marching on G from the northeast. 
Leading elements of its advance guard at 7:30 AM were 
at L. The tail of the column is some 6000 yards further 
east. 


REQUIREMENT.—Decision of General “ist Brigade.” 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 3 


General “lst Brigade” decides to defend without delay along 
the forward slope of the ridge A in order to cover the debouchment 
of the rest of the division from the pass P. 

An attempt to carry out that part of his mission involving the 
securing of G would involve him in offensive combat against a 
superior enemy. The numerical superiority of the Reds would not 
necessarily prevent him from acting aggressively, but he likewise 
has another and even more important mission, covering the move- 
ment of the rest of the division through the mountain passes. 
Since the outcome of an attack against a superior enemy must 
be considered doubtful, and failure would be serious, the Blue 
brigade commander decides on defensive action, in order to carry 
out the second part of his mission. 

Reaching the ridge W is out of the question; reaching ridges H 
and F would give little time for organization of the position. 
There is no need in this case for ordering troops into assembly 
positions. 

When a comnander can early determine his line of action and 
the position to be defended, troops may be given march directions 
or may be ordered directly into positions they are to defend. As- 
sembly positions are the exception rather than the rule in defense. 

It is believed preferable to get troops into the position quickly, 
then correct dispositions, rather than hold the troops back until 
full and detailed instructions may be formulated. 








PROBLEM NO. 4 


SITUATION.—This is a continuation of Problem No. 3. 

General “lst Brigade” directed the advance guard, re- 
inforced by a battery of artillery, to cover the organiza- 
tion of the position from ridges P and N. 

Orders were subsequently issued for defense by various 
commanders. The map indicates the areas which the 
brigade commander ordered his regiments to defend. The 
2d Infantry was ordered to defend the southern area. 


REQUIREMENT .—Indicate on the map the areas of 


responsibility for the battalions of the 2d Infantry and 
for the rifle companies of one forward battalion. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 4 


For areas, see map. 

Areas of defense, rather than lines or positions, are allotted. 
These areas of responsibility may be designated in many ways; 
by indicating forward and rear limits and boundaries, by the 
use of an overlay, by employing points of coordination when they 
can be easily distinguished on the ground; or localities, such as 
hills may be designated. The method used is of little importance. 
The important consideration is that each unit be given a definite 
mission which will insure a coordinated defense. 

Two battalions of the 2d Infantry are required in forward areas. 
One should be used in the rear part of the regimental area. The 
stream is a good dividing line between forward and rear battalions. 
The left battalion has the easier front to defend, hence is given a 
wider area. 

[The left battalion, 2d Infantry, will require two forward com- 
panies. The 3d company defends the rear of the battalion area. 

It does not necessarily follow that all of a unit given a certain 
area to defend will be within that area initially. For example. 
the battalion of the 2d Infantry which is assigned the rear por- 
tion of the regimental area, probably would be in woods E, at 
the start of a hostile attack. 








PROBLEM NO. 5 


SITUATION.—A Blue force consisting of the lst Infantry, 
with a battalion of artillery, a squadron of cavalry, and a peace- 
strength regiment of infantry attached, has advanced south from 
G to secure the facilities at P. 

The enemy forces near P were defeated two days ago, and driven 
south. Strong enemy forces advanced from L. The list Infantry 
at 6:00 PM today was defending south of P with two battalions 
in line and the third in reserve near P. The enemy in superior 
numbers had been checked after hard fighting during the day 
by the battalions in line. Apparently the enemy will resume these 
attacks tomorrow. 

The cavalry near M is protecting the right flank. It has been 
engaged all day against slightly superior forces, but has held 
successfully. The peace-strength regiment, east of hill D, has 
been guarding the left flank, since strong enemy forces were 
known to be at K, some 15 miles southeast of C. 

At 6:00 PM Colonel “ist Infantry” learns that the peace-strength 
regiment late this afternoon was attacked by superior enemy forces 
coming from C, defeated, and is withdrawing in some confusion 
to hill D. Other strong enemy troops at L, some twenty miles from 
P, seem to be preparing for movement. The Blues can expect no 
help. 

The peace-strength regiment is partially-trained. The ist In- 
fantry consists of well-trained veterans, who, since the start of the 
war, have repeatedly shown themselves far superior to greater 
numbers of Reds. The Reds have so far been slow to exploit 
opportunities. They have displayed a lack of aptness at maneuver. 


REQUIREMENT.—(1) Decision of Colonel “1st Infantry.” 
(2) His decision in case the list Infantry, instead of being 
veterans with a long record of victories, is partially-trained and 
with no previous combat experience. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 5 


(1) Colonel “1st Infantry” decides to move his reserve bat- 
talion with a battery of artillery attached, under cover of 
darkness via A to vicinity of woods E and have it attack at 
daybreak the flank and rear of the enemy force coming from C. 

(2) Colonel “lst Infantry” decides to withdraw to the north 
under cover of darkness. 

In the first case Colonel “lst Infantry” in order to benefit from 
the superior training and mobility of his troops and the charac- 
teristic slowness of the enemy to push an advantage, desires to 
relieve the situation on his left flank by a defeat, not a repulse, 
of the enemy from C. He feels that even if the attack does not 
ompletely defeat the enemy, it will prevent any hostile advance 
vest of D tomorrow. He also feels that his troops south of P 
ire capable, if necessary, of withdrawing successfully before the 
enemy. Since the enemy in another day will be reinforced further, 
there seems little chance of holding P unless the threat on the left 
flank can be removed. 

Be offensive as possible, even in the defense. Take the enemy’s 
characteristics into account. 


In the second situation, Colonel “lst Infantry” does not believe 
is partial'y-trained troops capable of making an eleven mile night 


arch followed by a surprise attack, with sufficient promptne 


d effect to defeat superior numbers rapidly,—and thus iin a 
sive success. Since he already is greatly outnumbered an: 
he enemy is about to be reinforced still further, he decides 
draw while he can do so without great difficulty. 
[The situation and solution in the first case are similar to 
it Przasnysz in 1915. Forces engaged there were larger. nN 


serman division made the night march, attacking with success 
I next morning against the flank of ‘ 
he night march was not eleven miles however; it as n 
nearly twenty. 











PROBLEM NO. 6 


SITUATION.—Blues are retiring to the southwest and 
south before supericr Red forces. The Red aviation is 
considerably inferior. The lst Infantry, with lst Bat- 
talion Ist Field Artillery and one troop of cavalry at- 
tached, is near hill A. At 6:00 PM an enemy force of 
infantry and artillery, but no cavalry, estimated as at 
least a reinforced brigade, went into bivouac at K after 
a long march. The lst Infantry outposts were on hill 
A. The cavalry troop, which had been reconnoitering 
to the north, was in woods E. 

At 6:00 PM Colonel “Ist Infantry” received orders 
notifying him that the Blue main forces would move south 
from H and directing him to hold the enemy north of hill 
A until midnight of the following day. The Blue main 
force would provide its own security east of the stream D. 

(1) The 1st Infantry is composed of well-trained 
veterans. 

(2) The 1st Infantry is composed of partially- 
trained troops. 


REQUIREMENT.—Decision of Colonel “1st Infantry” 
in each case. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 6 


(1) Colonel “1st Infantry” decides to leave one battalion 
of infantry and a battery of artillery to defend hill A and 
to move the rest of his force at once to vicinity of hills F and 
L and woods E, with a view of threatening the flank of the 
hostile force at K when it advances, and thus delaying it. 

The enemy being weak in reconnaissance agencies, faced by an 
unknown force on hill A, and an aggressive enemy on his right 
flank, whose strength may be considerable, is highly unlikely to 
engage strong forces to the south in an attack before he clears 


ip the situation to the west. The power of attraction of the 
Blues in woods E will tend to draw him to the southwest, away 
from H. 


Even in delaying action, an aggressive attitude is effective. 

(2) Colonel “1st Infantry” decides to defend hill A, send- 
ing forward small detachments to delay the enemy’s advance, 
and employing the cavalry to threaten the enemy’s flank. 

In the second case, Colonel “Ist Infartry” decid ym a simpiler 
maneuver. The difficulty of controlling two separated portions 
f his force, and the chances for something to go wrong in a 
elicate movement would be greatly increased with partially-trained 
troops. Consequently he decided on the simplest plan—defense 
irtual!y on the ground on which his troops now are, together with 
preliminary delay by small detachments. 














PROBLEM NO. 7 


SITUATION.—A Blue battalion of infantry, with a 
battery of field artillery and a howitzer platoon attached, 
marched southward. At 4:00 PM, in the vicinity of T, 
it encountered a considerably superior force of Reds mov- 
ing from the south. The mission of the battalion is to 
secure the town of L, six miles north of T, until the ar- 
rival of additional Blue troops tomorrow morning. In- 
dications are that the Reds have two or three batteries 
of artillery. 


FIRST REQUIREMENT .—Initial disposition of the 
Blues. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED.—By 8:00 PM Red advance 
forces had crossed the stream S and occupied a line some 
300 yards north thereof astride the road near T, but the 
main Red forces are believed to be south of Hill K, no 
determined attack having been made. Patrolling toward 
the flanks is vigorous on both sides. A Blue rifle sec- 
tion is on the road southeast of G. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—(1) Decision of the Blue 
commander if his troops are well-trained veterans. 
(2) Decision if his troops have had an average 
of three months’ training and are without combat 
experience. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 7 


Dispositions of the Blues initially were: one rifle platoon near 

as a covering force; one rifle company (less one platoon) with 
one platoon of machine guns organizing on nose A; one rifle 
company with an attached machine-gun platoon, in reserve in 
oods kk, one rifie company with an attached machine-gun platoon, 
in reserve in woods F; howitzer platoon near hill D. Rifle com- 
panies in reserve placed a detached post of one section, with one 
ection of machine guns attached, on hill B and nose C respectively, 
and were prepared to occupy these positions rapidly. 

The direction of the Red main blow cannot be definitely fore- 
een; therefore, placing a large portion of the Blues on a position 
is to be avoided since either flank may be turned or enveloped. 

Dispositions must be flexible and allow the commander to meet 
whatever situation develops. 

The battalion commander, by thus holding troops mobile, is pre- 
pared to extend his front to either flank, and still have a reserve. 

At 8:00 PM with trained veterans. the battalion commander 
lecides to withdraw under cover of darkness to hill H, in order 
to cover both roads to L from the south, and so that an enemy 
attack at dawn on the B-A-C position would be a blow in the air. 

Surprises may be attained in the defense as well as in the at- 
tack. Changes in dispositions, initially satis/actory, often are 
of advantage. 

With partially-trained troops, the Blue commander decides to 
remain in his present position, continuing vigorous patrolling. He 
prefers not to attempt to take up new positions in the dark 
with partially-trained troops, who are already partially deployed. 
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PROBLEM NO. 8 


SITUATION.—A Blue battalion, with an attached how- 
itzer platoon and an additional machine-gun platoon, has 
been given the mission of putting an end to the opera- 
tions of a small Red force in territory some twenty-five 
miles from the flank of the main Red and Blue forces 
which are operating in Blue territory. 

The Blue battalion commander, upon arrival in the 
region, learns from a retired Blue army officer that the 
Red force consists of a battalion at full strength, com- 
manded by Colonel “X’’, known as a particularly aggres- 
sive officer. Red doctrine strongly favors the offensive. 

On May 5 the Blues, marching east on the A—B road, 
encountered the Reds near D. The Red advance guard 
attacked vigorously at once, the Blue advance party, one 
platoon, being driven back from D. The rest of the 
advance guard is deploying on hill C. The remainder 
of the Blues have halted in woods W. A patrol is in 
woods X and in the stream-bed south of hill C. The Blue 
advance party is withdrawing to the north and south of 
hill C. 

Red battalions consist of three rifle companies, one ma- 
chine-gun company of twelve guns, and a howitzer platoon. 
All three rifle companies of the Blue battalion are 10 to 
15 per cent under strength. 


REQUIREMENT .—Decision of Blue commander. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 8 

The Blue commander decides to defend hill C with one rifle 
company, the howitzer platoon, and two platoons of machine guns, 
keeping two rifle companies and two platoons of machine guns in 
reserve, with a view of passing to the offensive later and de- 
feating the Reds. 

The slight numerical superiority of the Reds in riflemen would 
not keep the Blue commander from attacking, providing he can 
act by surprise or see a way to catch the Reds at a disadvantage. 

In this case the Blue superiority is in machine guns which are 
particularly powerful in defense. If the Reds, as is probable from 
the character of their commander, attack against a strong machine- 
gun defense, a part of the Reds are likely to be disorganized, 
riving the Blues an excellent chance to pass to the attack and 
defeat the Reds, particularly since the latter may be ignorant 
of the full Blue strength. Active defense, therefore, is believed 
to have a slightly greater chance of success in this case than an 
ittack. 

The.enemy’s characteristics should be considered and advantage 
taken of the cuaracteristics of our weapons. 

A formation with two rifle companies in reserve is most suit- 
able in an active defense. 

Lither an active defense or an attack is necessary in this situa- 

nh to accomplish the mission. Passive defense should not be 

msivered. 

n fact passive defense by a battalion acting alone will rarely be 
efjective, because the limited frontage which a battalion can hold 

readily turned. 

Defensive action, therefore, by a battalion acting alone will de 

he an active defense or delaying action cepending on the 











PROBLEM NO. 9 


SITUATION.—Blues are retiring to the south. Reds 
are pursuing, employing powerful mechanized forces, in- 
cluding fast tanks. 

At 1:00 PM a Blue rear guard composed of four in- 
fantry battalions, an artillery battalion, and several ar- 
mored cars, is marching rapidly toward the region east 
of A, where the nature of the terrain renders movement 
of mechanized forces difficult. 

The main body is a considerable distance to the south 
and is in a locality unsuited to the employment of a 
mechanized force. The rear guard has had to stand 
and fight the day before and is now trying to get away. 

The Blue rear guard is generally east of hill S at 1:00 
PM when it learns from reconnaissance by armored 
cars that a strong mechanized force from the northeast 
has just reached W and is moving west and southwest 
therefrom. 


REQUIREMENT.—Decision of the Blue rear-guard 
commander. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 9 


Since the ideas of The Infantry School at present are not 
entirely crystalized in regard to mechanized forces and since the 
American army has had no experience with a large mechanized 
force with really modern equipment, we are going to give a 
British solution to this problem. 

The situation is that of a two-sided exercise carried out by a 
British infantry force against a mechanized force in a _ recent 
maneuver. The actual solution of the rear-guard commander is 
the only solution we are going to give. 

The rear-guard commander decided to move his forces at once 
into the large woods south of hill S, and prepare for an all-round 
defense, three battalions generally on the edges of the wood, with 
one battalion in reserve in the center. 

Against a mechanized force every direction is the front. 

A large wood hampers operations of a mechanized force to a 
considerable extent. 

It would appear that British thought in such situations is about 
as follows: “If you know of a tank-proof locality, go to it.” 

Since the operations of our infantry force have thus far 
resembled those of a small mouse pursued by a large cat, we hasten 
to present the sequel, the story of the counter-offensive of the 
mouse. 

In this maneuver the infantry force held the woods all day, and 
at midnight moved south, broke through without difficulty a 
cordon or outpost of the mechanized force and reached the ter- 
rain east of A, regaining touch with the main forces. 

A mechanized force would seem to be far less effective, tac- 
tically, at night. 











PROBLEM NO. 10 


Blues are attacking to the north. Immediately west 
of the stream W the 2d Infantry has been stopped by 
Red troops north of the stream Z. The Ist Infantry on 
the left of the 2d Infantry likewise has been stopped by 
hostile troops on hill A. The 2d Infantry is farther ad- 
vanced than the Ist Infantry, and a gap of a mile separ- 
ates the flanks of the two units. Both are unable to 
advance. 

One platoon of the 1st Infantry has been detailed to act 
as a connecting detachment between the two regiments. 
The platoon leader has reached by covered approaches a 
position at P some 600 yards east of the flank of the Red 
force opposing the Ist Infantry. From here he has noted 
ineffectua] attempts of the Ist Infantry to advance, and 
to maneuver to the northeast. No hostile fire is being 
directed near the platoon. 

The Blues are better troops than the Reds, and have 
defeated the latter in several battles. The Reds, although 
superior in numbers, and stubborn fighters, have not 
displayed the aptness at maneuver and the mobility of 
the Blues, and their morale at present is not high. 


REQUIREMENT .—Decision of the platoon leader. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 10 


The platoon leader decided to use his entire platoon at 
once in an attack on the left flank of the Reds on hill A, 
in order to allow the lst Infantry to advance, and thereby 
simplify the accomplishment of his mission. 

Making a decisive attack is not part of the usual duties 
of a connecting detachment; however, favorable oppor- 
tunities for achieving far-reaching results should not be 
passed by. Here the platoon has reached a position on 
the flank of the enemy, apparently unperceived by the 
enemy. 

Surprise action by a few determined men often has 
great consequences in combat. Likewise against an enemy 
deficient in morale and maneuvering ability, greater 
chances may be risked. 
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PROBLEM NO. 11 


SITUATION.—This is a continuation of Problem No. 
10.—The attack of the platoon was a complete surprise; 
the Reds broke and fled to the north, and the 1st Infantry 
resumed the advance. Reserves on hill B stopped the 
advance of the Ist Infantry. 

The 2d Infantry still is held up by the Reds north of 
the stream Z. The platoon is west of the village K, at- 
tempting to get in touch with the 2d Infantry. It has 
patrols to the east behind the Reds. 

A small, flank-protection group of the Reds west of 
the village of K was encountered by the platoon. The 
platoon which now consists of 38 men, attacked this 
group from the rear. The enemy group withdrew. 
Three prisoners were captured, one of whom stated that 
the force opposing the 2d Infantry consisted of a bat- 
talion, and gave details of the dispositions of the Reds. 


REQUIREMENT.—Action taken by the platoon leader 
at this time. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 11 


The platoon leader directed the prisoner who had 
given this information; 

“You see we have you. Go back to your battalion 
commander and tell him we have 3,000 troops in his 
rear and direct him to throw down his arms and form 
his force in column of squads on the road in ten minutes. 
Otherwise we shall attack at once and annihilate him.” 

The solutions given for this problem and the preceding 
one may seem somewhat far-fetched and unreal. These 
problems were encountered and solved, essentially as in- 
dicated here, by a platoon of 38 men under Officer- 
Candidate Wierczoch of the German Army on July 17, 
1915, while engaged against the Russians, near the town 
of Krasnostaw. The result of Wierczoch’s message to 
the Russians was that 17 officers and 900 Russian soldiers 
formed up on the road and surrendered, as directed, 
within ten minutes. 

The problems are included in order to emphasize the 
importance of initiative and vigorous leadership, and to 
show how an entire engagement may be decided by the 
action of a few men. 


PROBLEM NO. 12 


SITUATION.—Blues are undertaking a sudden offensive on 
a 50-mile front, striking at Red communications. They expect 
this operation to be decisive. 

The 5th Brigade with a battalion of artillery and a troop of 
cavalry attached, part of the Blue attacking force, is marching 
north. It has been ordered to go to N today. The Blue lst 
Division is marching north on a road several miles to the east, 
and is likewise to reach the general vicinity of N today. The 
remainder of the division to which the 5th Brigade belongs is 
following the list Division in corps reserve. The XII Corps is 
marching north on roads to the west of the 5th Brigade. Orders 
from higher authority contain the statement “The enemy will be 
attacked wherever encountered.” No Blue troops are following 
the 5th Brigade. 

The advance guard of the 5th Brigade is composed of a regi- 
ment (less a battalion). The cavalry has been given the mission 
of reconnaissance to the front and maintenance of liaison with 
columns on the flanks. The following incidents occurred at times 
stated. 

8:00 AM—Hostile cavalry so intimidates Blue cavalry, which is 
inexperienced, poorly mounted and lacks aggressiveness, that it 
refuses to venture more than a few yards ahead of the infantry 
point. Individual enemy horsemen amuse themselves by dashing 
across the road between the Blue advance guard and the main 
body. 

11:15 AM—Point nears bridge B. 

11:30 AM—Advance party rushes up hill A and begins firing 
rapidly. 

11:35 AM—Point on road south of letter A begins firing toward 
N. 
11:40 AM—Company of support moves toward woods O from 
point south of bridge B. Head of main body is nearing edge of 
forest near H. 

11:45 AM—Firing on hill A grows heavier. Support begins to 
move toward hill A. It is now known that the first firing on hill 
A was by the advance party firing at a range of 800 yards on a 
long train of animal-drawn vehicles moving west from N, and 
on a squadron of cavalry halted in close formation near the tail 
of the train. An enemy infantry column then was discovered 
approaching N from the east. 

12:15 PM—Brigade commander knows that the entire advance 
guard is deployed on hill A and in woods O, engaged in a heavy 
fire fight. 


REQUIREMENT.—Principal decisions taken by the brigade 
commander up to this time, and the time at which they were taken. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 12 


8:15 AM—tThe brigade commander ordered the cavalry to as- 
semble all its forces and at least keep contact with the division 
on the right. 

11:50 AM—The brigade commander ordered the advance guard 
to attack and secure the line: woods O—hill A—woods P. 

12:00 Noon—The brigade commander ordered the main body 
into an assembly position near H, with artillery south of G, 
preparatory to attacking. 

Often in war the difficult thing is not so much what decision 
to make, but when to make it. 

“Shall I do it now or shall I wait a while?” commanders will 
frequently ask themselves. 

The situation will never be very clear. In this problem, the 
situation, its development, and the decisions taken, generally are 
those of the fight at Neufchateau, August 22, 1914, in which a 
French colonial brigade ran into a German army corps marching 
across its front, both sides being mutually surprised. 

In the actual case the French advance guard was committed to 
action by the advance-guard commander before the brigade com- 
mander had ascertained the situation. 

It is the duty of the commander of the whole force to specify 
the combat task of the advance guard before the necessity for 
commitment to action of the reserve of the advance guard arises. 

As the brigade commander, in the actual case, was not with 
the advance-guard commander, and since things moved very 
rapidly, the advance-guard commander had to act on his own 
initiative. 

Although the situation did not become entirely clear to either 
side until after the war, the advance-guard commander issued 
orders for the deployment of the advance guard, because he could 
see that it was time for him to give such an order. 

Lacking precise information, and only knowing that the enemy 
unexpectedly was near, he solved his problem by attacking the 
terrain. 











PROBLEM NO. 13 


SITUATION.—This is a continuation of the situation in 
Problem No. 12. 

A young lieutenant of the brigade staff, sent forward by the 
brigade commander to obtain information, was on the southeastern 
slope of hill A about 12:20 PM. He had pushed forward, recon- 
noitered very boldly, and obtained from reliable sources and from 
his own observation the following information: 

Several enemy battalions have gone into the woods O. 
There is an enemy force with artillery in woods P. 

The enemy is advancing on hill A from the northeast. 

An enemy movement to the south is in progress to the east of 
woods O. 

Artillery is going into position southeast of N. 

The enemy is noted on a front of 4,000 yards and appears 
to hold that front very strongly; the staff officer estimates 
that there is a division here. 

At this time the staff officer is with a platoon which is firing 
toward N and toward woods O. The dispositions of the platoon 
are faulty; it has lost its officer. A hostile attack by approxi- 
mately 100 men generally along the road from N begins. The 
enemy fire is heavy; one or two noncommissioned officers are hit. 

“Don’t abandon us, sir,” cry several soldiers to the staff lieu- 
tenant. “Stay and command us and we’ll stop this attack. Please 
stay. Our sergeants are gone and we have no officer.” 

REQUIREMENT.—Decision of Lieutenant “Staff Officer.” 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 13 


The decision of the staff officer was to go at once to 
the brigade commander with the information he has ob- 
tained. He told the men near him “I have important 
information for the General and cannot stay; you men 
hang on here, and I promise you I will have a commander 
sent you at once.” 

Feelings of sympathy for the troops, the terrible reali- 
ties of combat, or the desire to prove one’s bravery to 
the troops must not be allowed to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of an important mission. 

Information is of no use unless it is gotten back 
promptly to the proper person. 

In the actual case, the French lieutenant stayed with 
the troops, and the French general got his information 
later from the bullets of the German infantry and the 
mouths of the German cannon. 


PROBLEM NO. 14 


(Continuation of Problem No. 13) 


SITUATION.—Further events were as follows: 

12:30 PM—The advance guard is having a hard fight on hill 
A but is holding. The main body is assembling near H with 
artillery south of G. 

1:00 PM—There is an enemy north of hill A, and in woods P. 
Enemy artillery is firing. Portions of the advance guard are 
retiring from woods 0. The enemy occupies woods O. Informa- 
tion arrives that the division on the right is engaged in difficult 
circumstances seven miles to the right rear. 

1:15 PM—Firing on hill A is heavier than ever. Communica 
tion with Blue forces there is almost impossible. Indications are 
that a strong enemy movement is in progress through woods P. 
A few Blue troops, driven out of woods O, have assembled south 
of B and are firing toward woods O. These troops are the re- 
mainder of a battalion. 

3:00 PM—Troops on hill A still are holding, fighting in three 
directions; one battalion north of G is supporting the left flank 
of troops on hill A; two battalions near woods Y and Z are in a 
fire fight with enemy in woods O and east of woods Z. 

4:00 PM—The enemy seems to be making a strong envelopment 
on the east. Elements of Blue battalions there begin to with- 
draw. Troops on hill A begin attempt to withdraw. 

5:00 PM—A strong enemy movement from O toward M is re- 
pulsed with heavy losses. Hill A has been lost and most of the 
battalion there has been killed or captured, only a few men getting 
back. 

5:30 PM—tThe 5th Brigade, with all troops in line, is now gen- 
erally on the line: G—M—H. Its losses have been 50 per cent. 
The enemy is on the genera! line: woods R—woods Y— woods 
x—K. 

6:00 PM—The situation in front is unchanged. The brigade 
commander learns definitely that the division on his right has 
been severely defeated some seven miles to his right rear. He has 
the impression that the enemy in his front is considerably superior 
to him. It is certain that the enemy has engaged three or four 
battalions of artillery. The enemy is not pressing now. 

7:00 PM—Information is received from a detachment of the 
XII Corps on the left abreast of G, that it is understood that the 
XII Corps is to execute some kind of a withdrawal. 

8:00 PM—Darkness has fallen. No further information or 
orders have been received. 


REQUIREMENT.—Principal decisions taken by the brigade 
commander since 12:15 PM. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 14 


12:30 PM—The brigade commander decided to attack without 
delay, enveloping woods O from the south and east. 


His orders required that he attack; a movement toward woods 
O would disengage his advance guard, the cover on that flank 
was good, his artillery could support such an attack, and apparently 
that was the direction from which the enemy was coming. So he 
made his decision without waiting for more definite information. 


12:40 PM—The brigade commander decides to send one bat- 
talion forward at once to support the advance guard and keep 
it from being enveloped from the west; otherwise to keep to his 
original plan of making the envelopment on the east his principal 
effort. 

4:00 PM—tThe brigade commander decided to employ his reserve 
to parry the hostile envelopment from the east. 


5:00 PM—The brigade commander decided te hold on the gen- 
eral line: G—M—H. 


7:15 PM—The brigade commander decided to wait a _ while 
longer in position, and get positive information from the XilI 
Corps, or orders from his own superiors. 


The tendency should be to take aggressive decisions rather 
early; the contrary is true of pessimistic decisions. 


Much information in combat will be exaggerated and incorrect; 
the commander of a subordinate unit must not decide on a re- 
tirement, without orders, too hastily. Even if any decision other 
than to abandon the fight seems impossible, it frequently will be 


of advantage to postpone the decision to quit. 


In the actual case the brigade commander seems to have de- 
cided prior to 8:00 PM to retire, since the retirement began at 
that hour. The report he received of the retirement of the XII 
Corps on the left was premature and exaggerated. The XII 
Corps had been moderately successful all day, was in good con- 
dition and even was considering launching a pursuit. It bivou- 
acked generally abreast of G. About 2:00 AM, chiefly because 
the units on both its flanks had retired, the XII Corps was 
ordered to draw back. 


The French brigade commander successively went through var- 
ious states of mind, starting with “Pouf! More Uhlans; the ad- 
vance guard can handle them” and ending with “The people on 
my flanks have withdrawn or been defeated; I can do no good 
here and if I wait may be cut off; I shall withdraw.” 


These states of mind were reflected in his orders, so that the 
troops got many differing missions on this day. 


Troops must accept as normal, in mobile warfare, being told 
to do one thing one minute, and within a short time receiving 
orders to do something diametrically opposite. 


Initial dispositions, particularly in a vague situation, must be 
such as to facilitate the contemplated maneuver of a commander 
without rendering impossible maneuvers of a different nature, 
not foreseen, but which may become necessary. 
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PROBLEM NO. 15 


SITUATION.—Blue forces are retiring to the north to cross 


the S river and are being pursued by Reds. 

The 2d Infantry with two squadrons of cavalry and elements 
of the 1st Infantry, under Brigadier General “ist Brigade,” formed 
the rear guard of the Blue ist Division, which is crossing at 
bridges F and G. Other Blue troops are retiring northward to 
the west of the railroad. 

The rear guard deployed this morning south of P with one 
squadron of cavalry guarding each flank. The rear guard was 
to hold this position until night. The 1st Battalion 1st Infantry 
with an attached howitzer platoon is in reserve. 

During the morning the rear guard was in contact with weak 
Red forces west of the road L—N. There was no contact east of 
the road. The bridge G was destroyed by Red aviation but the 
bulk of the division completed the crossing. 

In the afternoon the lst Battalion ist Infantry was directed 
to march to the vicinity of hill C to reconnoiter a position from 
which to cover the withdrawal of the rear guard. As the bat- 
talion began its march, heavy small-arms and artillery fire was 
heard to the northwest. When the battalion was near L, it was 
attacked by hostile aviation which fired with machine guns and 
dropped light bombs in the column. 

The companies broke at a run on both sides of the road and 
rushed into the woods near hill C, some men firing at the planes. 
At the same moment there appeared on the road, from the direc- 
tion of K, several armored cars which opened fire on the bat- 
talion with one pounders and machine guns. The battalion is in 
considerable disorder. Portions of the battalion are just reaching 
the edge of the wood. 

A few machine guns and the howitzer platoon are opening fire 
against the armored cars from the small hill R. Other machine 
guns are firing on the planes. Several wagons without drivers 
are running away down the road. The battalion staff is at the 
edge of the woods, trying to restore order. 

Suddenly two mounted men of the cavalry squadron gallop up 
from the west. One of them calls out “Where is the brigade 
commander? Our troops are attacked by large bodies of infantry 
and artillery from the west. We can’t hold much longer.” 

The noise of battle toward the west continues. It is 3:00 PM. 


REQUIREMENT .—Decision of the battalion commander. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 15 


The battalion commander decided to take over the protection 
of the rear guard’s right flank without delay, reorganizing and 
moving west in a deployed formation on hill B initially. 

The principal enemy effort seems to be from the west. No 
firing has been heard from the east, except by the armored 
cars. The enemy probably would not send strong forces to at- 
tack with the river S at his back, and therefore it is improbable 
that any strong force is following the armored cars. 

If the enemy drives back the cavalry, he will have an excellent 
chance of cutting off the rear guard. The battalion cannot parry 
this danger by occupying hill E or hill C. 

The battalion cannot attack the armored cars effectively. It can 
act effectively against the attack on the west. Since the enemy 
may be encountered anywhere, the battalion moves deployed. Be- 
sides, moving in close formation is undesirable as the airplanes 
and armored cars may renew their attack. The first bound will 
be to hill B; the battalion commander will then decide whether 
to continue toward hill A. The brigade commander is notified of 
the situation. 

Armored cars and attacks from the air may be unpleasant. 
Strong clusters of enemy infantry coming in on your flank and 
rear are far worse. The airplanes are useless on the ground, and 
the armored cars have to stick to the roads. But the infantry—— 

Fight the principal threat, particularly if it is a threat you 
can fight to best advantage with your weapons. 

There will be many times when you will have to act without 
orders, and have to do it rapidly. Cultivation of “cerebral re- 
flexes” by leaders of infantry units is desirable. 
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PROBLEM NO. 16 


SITUATION.—Blues are engaged against strong Red forces on 
the Blue western frontier. A portion of the Blue state in the 
south sympathizes with the Reds and is in rebellion against the 
Blues. 

The rebels, somewhat loosely organized, have seized large 
quantities of arms, and are attempting more ambitious military 
operations; usually, when opposed by what they consider a superior 
force, they have scattered and resorted to guerilla warfare. Re- 
cently they have been emboldened by successes in the field against 
a partially-trained Blue regiment which they defeated south of R 
and drove north of the unfordable stream C. They have been 
reinforced, and information is that they intend to move on the 
important communication center of L. The rebels at R are 
estimated to number 5,000. 

The Blue partially-trained infantry regiment and a squadron 
of cavalry are at B. The bridge north of R is held by rebels. 
Outposts are in contact. 

Colonel “A,” in charge of operations against the rebels in this 
area, is notified that a veteran, well-trained regiment of infantry 
(motorized) moving to the western front via E—H—L—D will 
arrive at L late tomorrow afternoon. This regiment will be at 
his disposition for a week and he is instructed to crush the rebels. 
In general the inhabitants southwest of stream C sympathize with 
the rebels. 


REQUIREMENT.—General plan of action of Colonel “A.” 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 16 


Colonel “A” plans by a well-advertised retreat of his force at 
B to the vicinity of A, and the spreading of discouraging rumors, 
to tempt the rebels to advance north of the stream C to the vicinity 
of A, and destroy them by an attack on their flank and rear 
by the motorized regiment. 

The motorized regiment to be kept concealed near E until the 
enemy has advanced and then move rapidly and secretly via 
H—T—M, the cavalry to be used to keep the rebels from escaping 
between A and woods Z. 

Combat methods used against trained forces are seldom decisive 
against irregulars. 

The characteristics of the enemy must be kept in mind. The 
rebels probably would scatter rather than face the reinforced Blues 
including a veteran unit, and would reassemble later after con- 
ducting guerilla warfare. 

Surprise and ambushes are the weapons to use against irregular 
troops. Defeating and scattering them temporarily seldom is 
decisive. They must be trapped and crushed. Speed and secrecy 
of movement are essential, 
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CHAPTER IV 
WHEN DO WE EAT? 
The Ozarks, May 1. 
Special to The Infantry School Mailing List. 


I’ve been up with Adams’ command for the past two 
days. It’s a fine outfit—a live-wire National Guard 
regiment filled up to war strength with Organized 
Reserves and with enough regulars sprinkled around to 
give it an added professional touch. Sturdy men all, 
capable of doing almost anything, provided they under- 
stand what is wanted. 

You recall the opening scrap only two months ago when 
our newly organized troops surprised us all and defeated 
the Reds. Adams was a battalion commander at the 
time and it was his battalion, thrown in after a tough 
encircling march on a dirty, wet night, that clinched 
the day. A nice piece of work for which he was rewarded 
with the command of the regiment. 

I saw the fight. Our men were green in spots—and 
some of those spots were pretty big. But now you 
wouldn’t recognize it as the same outfit. It clicks. The 
routine of behavior isn’t easily upset. The heretofore 
unexpected has become the expected and energy is ex- 
pended only where it brings results. Too bad that secret 
cannot be taught in time of peace. What a saving would 
reward the army that could do it and what a jump such 
an army would have on the enemy. 

But to get back to the purpose of the story. As I 
said, I’ve spent the last two days with Adams. His out- 
fit is temporarily on the defensive. Rumors are strong 
that they take the offensive in a very short time. [ hope 
it’s true because I begin to notice a little nervousness here 
and there. Men hate to sit and wait. 

Until the rumor of an attack crystallizes into orders 
I’ve decided to take a look at the back yard of this 
regiment and see what’s going on there. When I told 
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Adams I wanted to find out how his men got their food 
and ammunition he said, “Go ahead, and if you have any 
trouble, let me know.” 

With this we parted and I started for the rear. It 
must have been two hours later when I reached the 
last echelon, but luckily for me the first chap I bumped 
into was Fletcher. 

Good old Fletcher. He commands the Service Com- 
pany and is the supply officer of the regiment. Tough, 
but you can’t help liking him. A type. No color lost 
in contact with others. 

“How are things going, Fletcher?” I asked him. 

“Oh, so—so. What do you want?” 

“Show me the works, will you? I want to write home 
about it.” 

“Too busy. But I'll give you a guide and you can 
take a look for yourself. I’ll meet you in a couple of 
hours and we’ll have something to eat.” 

“Thanks, Fletcher. My love to the mules.” With that 
he was gone and I was left standing alongside the road 
somewhat at a loss as to exactly where to begin. 

It wasn’t the first time that I didn’t know just where 
to begin, so I did as I had done many times in the past,— 
each time with more or less success. I headed for the 
busiest place I could see. 

Two or three hundred yards down the road under a 
clump of trees I could see a group of Liberty trucks 
with a swarm of men milling about. 

A burly individual was standing up on the sideboard 
of one of the trucks with a list in his hand. Every few 
minutes he’d call out in his best oratory, enriched with 
a few choice embellishments— 

“Beef—twenty-five quarters.” 

“Hurry up down below there and clear off those spuds. 
Fifty-five sacks altogether.” 

“Yes, that’s your coffee—300 pounds.” 

“Well, if you don’t like prunes I'll bring you ice 
cream tomorrow.” 

“Bread—1820 loaves.” 

“Grain—30 sacks. Short two sacks today. I'll make 
it up tomorrow.” 
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“That last truck has your gas and oil.” 
“No! Rustle your own fire wood. What we have is 
greener than yours up here.” 

“Hay? All the hay we get goes to the general’s horse. 
You fellows up here don’t need no hay and furthermore 
you don’t get none.” 

“All clear down there? Right. We’re off. See you 
tomorrow.” 

A shrill whistle sounded from the lead truck and in 
no time at all they had cleared and were lost to view. 

I stood there watching the men working over the sup- 
plies which had been unloaded from the trucks. They 
were a busy lot, putting some stuff here and some there, 
in several piles. A sergeant, who seemed to be the boss, 
was calling off various items from a list he had in his 
hand. So much of this for A Company, so much for B 
Company, and so on throughout the units of the regiment. 
I wondered about this. Why wouldn’t it have been 
simpler to divide it by battalions and let the other fellow 
complete the job? And who were all these men? Where did 
they come from? Surely this was a bit extravagant in 
manpower to have so many doing a small job. What 
became of them when they finished? Did they loaf for 
the rest of the time? Probably not, knowing Fletcher. 
My thoughts were interrupted by a touch on my arm. 

“Are you the newspaper man?” 

“Yes, son, what’s on your mind?” 

“I’m Corporal Cook. Captain Fletcher told me to show 
you around. He’ll be back shortly. What do you want 
to see?” 

“Good,” I replied. “I’d like to see everything you’ve 
got back here. But before we leave here let me ask 
you about this business I’m watching. What is this and 
why do they do it this way? Where did those trucks come 
from? How often do they come?” 

Corporal Cook proved less valuable an informant than 
I had hoped for, so I resolved to check up on things with 
Fletcher. 

We walked over to a nearby farmhouse and saw there 
a group of men working on clerical stuff. These were 
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the clerks from the various companies of the regiment 
under supervision of the personnel adjutant. It seemed 
a good idea to me to have all of them in one place, back 
of the front lines where the red tape, apparently so 
essential in an army, could be managed without tying 
too many knots. 

In one of the rooms we found Fletcher’s office. Here 
again a few clerks working on records. Lieutenant 
Oliver, the second in command, was there engaged in a 
heated telephone conversation. Not wanting to interrupt 
him, we went out and moved down a dirt road to a 
large grove of trees. 

Here was something different. A wagon park with 
perhaps twenty wagons scattered about in a business- 
like irregularity. Men here and there working on mis- 
cellaneous things. 

Inside the woods a little deeper my eye caught sight 
of a picket line and I found a goodly number of husky 
looking Missouri mules. Off to the right a blacksmith 
was hard at work, vocally and physically, doing his stuff 
on the hind hoof of one of his four-legged charges. 

“Is all the blacksmith work for the regiment done 
here?” I asked Cook. 

“No, some of it is done up at the kitchens.” 

“What do you mean, up at the kitchens?” I asked. 

“In the day time all the kitchens are in the woods about 
two miles up ahead. They go up front at night to feed 
the troops.” 

“But what’s that kitchen doing over there?” 

“That’s our company kitchen. It stays with the com- 
pany and feeds the men in this area.” 

On our way back to Fletcher’s office we passed an 
old barn. I stopped here a minute and saw some men at 
work repairing some paulins. Another was repairing the 
floor of an escort wagon. 

“That’s some of the repair group and the wheel- 
wright,” Cook informed me. “They do all sorts of odd 
jobs fixing busted things.” 

We got back to Fletcher’s office where we found him 
busy with Oliver. 

“Hello, there!” was his greeting, and with a wave of 
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his hand, “Go on in the other room. The cook’s about 
to feed us. Be with you in a jiffy.” 

I wasn’t averse to a rest and stretched myself out on 
some soldier’s improvised bunk. I must have dozed off, 
for Fletcher surprised me with a hearty announcement 
that chow was ready. 

“What did you see on your rounds? Never mind an- 
swering. I'll save time and tell you.” 

“T left you at what we call the DP. That is the class-I 
distributing point. Now you probably don’t know what 
I mean by class-I supplies. Well, they’re food for men, 
mules, and motors—plus a bunch of incidental items.” 

“The division brings us these supplies right here to our 
bivouac every day in their trucks. The trucks dump them 
on the ground and then beat it. Of course the supplies 
are in bulk and it’s up to my men to divide them up by 
companies before they’re moved on up to the kitchens.” 

“Let me interrupt you a minute,” I said. “How do 
you know how much to give A Company or M Company?” 

“Every morning we get a strength report by com- 
pany from the personnel adjutant. I know pretty ac- 
curately how many animals we’ve got and this combined 
information tells us what we want to know.” 

“All right,” I said, “but I noticed up front that some 
of the machine-gun units are scattered all over the 
regimental area. How do you manage that?” 

“If a machine-gun company or the howitzer company iz 
widely scattered and can’t feed from their own kitchens, 
the men go to the nearest kitchen for their food. How 
do we know to what kitchen they will go? Well, that’s 
fairly simple, too. You’ve met Smith, haven’t you? 
regimental S-4.” 

“Yes,”’ I replied, “he messes with the colonel.” 

“Right. Well, Smith and his. henchmen, the several 
battalion S-4’s, find out each day exactly how the troops 
are disposed and he gives me that information.” 

“But in addition to that every company in the regiment 
has a supply representative right here with me. Usually 
the company supply sergeant. They, too, know through 
their company supply officers where their troops are. 
Between the two of us we manage to make sure that the 
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food is divided up properly. Those company supply 
sergeants are on their jobs. They’d better be or trouble’s 
started up front if enough food doesn’t reach the men.” 

“So that accounts for some of the men I saw at the 
trucks which were unloading rations this morning.” 

“Exactly,” replied Fletcher. ‘As soon as the rations are 
split up by companies our wagons pull up alongside, the 
stuff is loaded and dispatched to the company kitchens. 
You'll find most every company supply sergeant going 
right along with those wagons to be sure that what he 
has checked on to them is actually delivered to the right 
kitchen.” 

“How many wagons do you use in sending the rations 
from the DP, as you call it, up to the kitchens?” | 
asked. 

“Oh, that depends. In a defense where all the kitchens 
are parked at one place during the day and when we can 
make delivery to them before they go forward to the 
troops, about ten wagons only are needed. The exact 
number varies, depending on a lot of things.” 

“But you’ve got twice that number of wagons. I 
saw almost twenty wagons in your park this morning.” 

“Sure. The Service Company has a total of twenty- 
nine ration-and-baggage wagons. You mustn’t forget 
that we are not always standing still. Twenty-nine are 
authorized to enable us to move with the regiment on a 
march and at the same time carry a day’s class-I supplies 
plus all the other junk, such as field desks and sundry 
company property.” 

“But if the division delivers to you once a day I don’t 
see why you have to carry a day’s class-I supplies all 
of the time.” 

“That’s one of the jokers,” replied Fletcher. “The 
division doesn’t always come through each day. They’ve 
got their troubles I reckon, and sometimes things are 
balled up and then distribution is several hours late. We 
can’t wait. If the kitchens aren’t supplied by a certain 
time, then it means the troops are late getting food. Be- 
live me, the fellow up front has little sympathy with 
the troubles of the division quartermaser. You can’t 
fill a soldier with excuses.” 
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“Tell me this,” I asked. “Let’s assume that the divi- 
sion failed you for two days, instead of one, and your 
reserves had been consumed. What do you do, if, on 
the third day the division quartermaster still fails you?” 

“The shoe begins to pinch then,” replied Fletcher. 
“And it’s time for some of the higher ups to step in. 
Of course the soldier carries a reserve on his back which 
will see him through a day, but when things get that 
low it’s time for someone to step on the gas. When a 
soldier learns that his food supply is running low, it’s a 
difficult thing to make him carry on with any degree of 
punch. His confidence weakens as his body tires through 
lack of nourishment.” 

“Tell me about the other things I saw this morning. 
Your Corporal Cook told me, for example, that the 
kitchens were in some woods a couple miles further up 
and that some of the shoeing of animals was done up 
there.” 

“You must remember that we’re now on the defense 
and that the dispositions are made with that fact as 
the guiding influence. Bear in mind that all our supply 
work to the troops must be done at night unless we wish 
to run a serious risk of losing transportation. I can 
explain it better by drawing a picture. It’s not to scale, 
but you can get the idea.” 

Fletcher proceeded with his picture and explanation. 
I give you the picture from which you can see the general 
relationship of the units of the regiment. (See sketch). 

It was interesting to me to learn that during the day- 
time all the kitchens, combat, and company trains, (the 
latter being the carts of machine-gun and howitzer-com- 
pany units) had been snaked out of the forward position 
and placed in a location reasonably safe from heavy artil- 
lery fire. It seems that this was done because the regi- 
ment had no use for them up front as they contemplated 
no move. As I understand it, this is not always done. That 
is, the company trains are not always taken out. When 
a movement on the defense is probable, as, for example 
a movement of the regimental reserve, then the com- 
pany trains of that unit are left up with the troops and 
take equal chances with the rest of getting knocked out. 
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But when it is clear that there is to be no movement, then 
these vehicles are pulled back to a place of greater 
safety. 

Of course at night it’s different. Then these vehicles 
leave their day bivouac and go forward on the jobs that 
they’ve got to perform. Combat and company trains, 
loaded with ammunition, go forward to resupply the 
troops, while the kitchens haul up the food. 

All of these trains are placed in about the same place 
during the day to facilitate feeding the men and animals. 

It all looked pretty businesslike to me and my admira- 
tion for these fellows that feed ’em with food and am- 
munition has been shoved up a good many pegs. 

“By the way,” said Fletcher, as he concluded his pictor- 
ial explanation, “Why not come along with me and take 
a look at the kitchen bivouac. If we go now we'll reach 
there about the time some of the rations you saw being 
unloaded from the trucks, get there.” 

It took no urging on his part and in a few minutes 
we were mounted and on our way. As we were jogging 
along I asked Fletcher what in his opinion was the most 
difficult thing in the whole supply business. What was 
the principal thing that was the cause of failure? 

“That’s a tough one,” he replied, and after a few 
minutes’ thought, remarked, “As I look back on the times 
when things have gone wrong it seems to me it’s been 
because we haven’t tied the two ends iogether. You 
see, it isn’t enough that you’ve got the stuff for the 
troops,—the troops themselves must receive it. And it 
isn’t only a question of having the transportation on 
hand to move it. It’s being sure that your loaded 
vehicles actually make contact with the fellow that needs 
them. Several times I’ve personally checked out a loaded 
train destined for a certain battalion. I’ve questioned 
the fellow in charge and satisfied myself that he knew 
where he was to go. Then in a few hours I'd get a 
frantic message from S-4, or some battalion officer 
wanting to know where his supplies were. When the 
smoke blew away we'd find that, subsequent to the de- 
parture of the train, the unit to which it was going had 
moved and forgot to tell us, or a bridge had been de- 
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stroyed, or a couple of artillery trucks got stuck in the 
mud and blocked the road, or the fellow in charge had 
a bright idea of his own. You never know. That’s 
why I keep checking things all the time. It isn’t enough 
just to start things going—you’ve got to follow through 
and tie up the other end. The schools call it liaison. I 
don’t care what you call it, but it involves knowing 
what the situation is up front and what it is in the rear 
and making the rear end fit the front end and be sure of 
it in addition.” 

“Well, here we are. This, my good friend, is the 
kitchen bivouac, or the combat-train bivouac if you pre- 
fer, because the kitchens are a part of the combat train.” 

We had entered a good-sized grove of trees. There 
were evidences here and there of hostile artillery fire. 
But on the whole but little damage had been done. The 
trees were in full foliage. The ground was rolling. It 
was really a pretty spot. 

“Over on your left,” said Fletcher, “where you see 
that picket line, are the company trains of the regiment. 
The men in charge of the mules and carts stay there 
during the day.” 

We left the road and climbed a little rise on our 
right and saw below us more picket lines and a large 
group of escort wagons parked under the cover of the 
trees. 

“Those are the combat-train vehicles, excepting the 
kitchens. After the position up front was organized, 
ammunition placed on the position, aid stations and 
headquarters set up, the wagons pulled out. Those are 
the ones you see in front of you. As I explained to you 
back at the mess, when we’re on a defense we don’t 
leave wagons up front in the daytime unless the situa- 
tion is unusual. If the men and guns are given enough 
to last them throughout a day there is no use in sub- 
jecting the animals to fire by keeping them in the for- 
ward areas. On the other hand, if there is a real need 
for them up there in the daytime, up they go. It isn’t 
that we’re timid. We're economical.” 

“I notice your animals are all equipped with gas 
masks,” I remarked. 
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“They are,” replied Fletcher feelingly. “Not only 
that but the men are thoroughly trained in getting them 
on quickly. I'll take H. E. any day in the week in prefer- 
ence to that stuff.” 

We left our vantage point and went back to the 
road, crossed a clear stream and pulled up upon another 
rise. In front of us were the kitchens. 

Here we found that the field-train wagons had just 
delivered to the kitchens the supplies they had picked 
up from the division that morning. Men around the 
kitchens were splitting up these rations preparatory to 
cooking. 

“Oh, Wilson,” called out Fletcher to a lieutenant stand- 
ing near one of the kitchens, “Come over here, wi!l you?” 

“Wilson,” Fletcher explained, “is the company supply 
officer for A Company.” 

“Wilson, this'is Milton of the News. He’s looking 
around. Will you show him what you’ve got?” 

Fletcher then turned to me and said, “I’m going to 
look at the animals and then I’m going up front and 
see S-4. If I’m not back about 7:00, the cook will fix 
up whatever you need. See you later.” 

Wilson proved to be an energetic young chap, full of 
life and a nice sense of humor. I guess one needs a 
full dose of humor to succeed in this job. I had been 
looking carefully for that old “Can’t do,” “No, you can’t 
have it” attitude in Fletcher and his assistants, but to 
my profound surprise I found just the opposite. Their 
attitude was “What do you want,” “We'll fix it for you.” 
How different! And what a profound influence such 
an attitude has on the entire organization. Headed by a 
man who wanted to help, every mule skinner in the out- 
fit reflected the same attitude and took pride in it. 

I wonder if therein doesn’t lie the secret. Isn’t that 
attitude the oil which reduces friction and gets the most 
out of the energy expended? Even when everything goes 
“hay wire” the will to do is about the only thing that can 
untangle the mess. 

“I’m the supply officer of A Company,” said Wilson. 
“One of my jobs is to see to it that the food reaches the 
men on time. It’s pretty soft in the defense because the 
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troops are standing still, but it’s another story in an 
attack.” 

We’re splitting up the ration now into three meals. 
The kitchen can carry just three meals. If we’ve had 
a bunch of casualties, of course we can carry more. We 
will leave here about dark, steamed up and ready to feed 
supper. Get up behind our front lines and start working.” 

“How far up do you go?” I asked. 

“A Company is in the front line now. Last night 
we got the kitchen up about six hundred yards behind 
them in a nice draw. Sometimes we can get closer. It 
depends upon the ground and how mad the enemy is.” 

“How do the men in the very front line get their 
food?” I asked. “They can’t leave their positions.” 

“Carrying parties,” replied Wilson. “The Ist Ser- 
geant arranges for men out of the company reserve. 
We try to feed them all two good, hot meals. Some- 
times the men in the forward lines can’t get two because 
of the distance back to the kitchen. In that case they 
get one good one. A sandwich is dished out at break- 
fast, which the man carries and consumes at noon. It’s 
not much but it tides him over until night.” 

“Instead of my telling you all these things, why don’t 
you come along with me to-night?” continued Wilson. 
“We'll pull out of here in about three hours. I guaran- 
tee to show you a good time. It’s good sport dodging 
H. E’s.” 

“You’re on, young man,” I replied. “TI’ll be with you.” 

I hadn’t gotten the words out of my mouth before 
an orderly, nearly out of breath, rushed up to Wilson. 

“Sir, the regiment attacks in the morning.” 

“Sorry, Wilson,” I said, “I’ll go with you some other 
time. I’ve got a little job to perform up front.” 

“And I’ve got a big one to perform back here” replied 
Wilson, “and it begins right now.” 
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CHAPTER V 
ILLUSTRATIVE MAP PROBLEM 


BATTALION IN ATTACK 


SECTION I 
SITUATION AND FIRST REQUIREMENT 


1. SITUATION.—a. The Ist Brigade, reinforced, mak- 
ing its main effort on its right, has been attacking in a 
westerly direction since daylight this morning. (for 
boundary between units, see map). 

b. The 1st Field Artillery is in direct support of the 
lst Infantry. The Ist Battalion 3d Field Artillery 
(155-mm howitzer) is in general support of the brigade. 

ce. The 1st Battalion lst Infantry, with 1st Platoon 
Howitzer Company attached, is an interior assault bat- 
talion. It has the mission of advancing the attack to 
the west in its zone of action and of assisting the advance 
of the unit on its right. 

d. Lieutenant. Colonel “1st Battalion” is at his ob- 
servation post 150 yards southwest of BM 393, observ- 
ing the attack. The battalion is attacking with Companies 
A and B in assault, Company A on the right. 

e. Company A has the mission of capturing the 
high ground west of the 125th Infantry Woods and con- 
tinuing the attack to the west. It is to maintain contact 
with the unit on its right. Captain “Company A” has 
just notified the battalion commander that his company 
is now on the heights about 200 yards west of the branch 
of Harp’s Creek to the front. The right of his company 
is advancing with difficulty against rifle and machine-gun 
fire from the vicinity of the high ground along the Buck- 
eye Road in the northern portion of his zone of action. 
The left of the company has been checked and is suffering 
heavily from machine-gun fire coming from the eastern 
edge of the woods on Jobes Hill. He states he has con- 
tact with the Ist Battalion 2d Infantry on his right. 

f. Company B has the mission of capturing Jordan 
Hill and advancing the attack to the west. The battalion 
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commander has just received the following message from 
Captain “Company B”: 

“Have crossed west branch of Harp’s Creek with 
advance elements but am unable to advance on ac- 
count of machine-gun and automatic-rifle fire sweep- 
ing the open ground to my front. . Hostile mactine 
guns are located in the eastern edge of the woods on 
the crest of Jobes Hill and another group on Hamil. 
ton Hill. Request fire support on these machine guns.” 
g. Company D is firing from the ridge running 

through BM 393, two platoons supporting Company A and 
one platoon supporting Company B. 

h. The howitzer platoon is firing from the ridge run- 
ning through BM 393 on the machine guns reported on 
Jobes Hill. This fire has lessened the hostile fire but is 
insufficient to allow Company B to move forward. 

i. Company C, in battalion reserve, is located in the 
valley of Harp’s Creek east of the battalion observation 
post. 

j. Suvporting artillery is firing a concentration in 
the zone of action of Company A and in the zone of the 
2d Battalion 1st Infantry. 

k. §-3 reports that the battalion on the left is ex- 
periencing difficulty in moving forward because of ma- 
chine gun fire from Jobes Hill. 

l. The battalion commander has §-2, S-3, command- 
ing officer, “Company D”, Lieutenant “Howitzer Platoon” 
and an artillery liaison officer with him at the observa- 
tion post. All are familiar with the situation. 

2. FIRST REQUIREMENT.—The decision of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel “lst Battalion” at this time. 


SECTION II 
SECOND SITUATION 


38. A SOLUTION OF FIRST REQUIREMENT.— 
Lieutenant Colonel “Ist Battalion” decides at this time 
to request through the artillery liaison officer, fire on 
hostile machine guns located in the western edge of the 
woods on Jobes Hill in order to advance the attack. 
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4. SITUATION, CONTINUED.—a. With the aid of 
fire support of the artillery, the battalion advanced and 
now Company A is crossing the Buckeye Road in its zone 
of action. Its reserve platoon is moving from the west 
branch of Harp’s Creek to the 125th Infantry Woods. 
Company B has moved into the woods on Jobes Hill and 
is advancing west. 

b. Company D and the howitzer platoon are dis- 
placing forward with rifle units. They report a shortage 
of ammunition and carts are having difficulty in getting 
ammunition forward. 

ec. Company C is moving forward with its head just 
approaching the stream junction 600 yards southwest of 
BM 393. 

d. The battalion command post is in the valley of 
Harp’s Creek east of BM 393. 

e. The battalion commander with S-3, Captain 
“Company C” and two orderlies are at the group of three 
houses on the ridge 600 yards west of BM 393. S-4, at 
the command post, has just completed giving the battalion 
commander the following information by phone: 
“Company A reports automatic-rifle ammunition 
nearly exhausted. My combat trains are east of 
Harp’s Creek, southeast of battalion command post, 
and cannot be moved across Harp’s Creek for several 
hours as the swamps are too thick and boggy. Re- 
quest assistance in getting automatic-rifle ammunition 
to Company A promptly. Am supplying machine- 
gun units and howitzer platoon with ammunition 
from this point by carts with extreme difficulty. 

Their ammunition is almost exhausted.” 

5. SECOND REQUIREMENT.—Actions taken and 
orders as actually issued by Lieutenant Colonel “lst Bat- 
talion” at this time. 


SECTION III 
THIRD SITUATION 
6. A SOLUTION OF SECOND REQUIREMENT.—. 
Actions taken and orders as actually issued by Lieutenant 


Colonel “1st Battalion” at this time are: 
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a. By phone to S-4: 

“Carrying party from Company C will report to 
you at the command post immediately for automatic 
rifle ammunition.” 


b. Orally to Captain “Company C”: 

“Send forward, at once, your automatic-rifle am- 
munition to Company A. Send carrying party back 
to S-4 at the command post to replenish your supply 
of ammunition.” 


ec. Orally to S-3: 
“Notify Company A of these instructions.” 


7. SITUATION, CONTINUED.—a«. The enemy has 
been driven west of the stream running south from the 
127th Infantry Woods. The situation as known to the 
battalion commander at his observation post on the hill 
500 yards north of BM 430 is as follows: 

Company B is reorganizing along the stream run- 
ning south from the 127th Infantry Woods, prepara- 
tory to continuing the attack. Its left is in contact 
with the 2d Battalion. Its right is in the draw north 
of Jordan Hill. 


Company A has captured the high ground west of 
the 125th Infantry Woods. Its left platoon (2d) is 
along the stream running south from the 127th Infan- 
try Woods, reorganizing to continue the attack. Its 
right platoon (1st) has been bent back and is now fac- 
ing west and north from a point just west of the three 
houses 350 yards south of Buma Hill to the stream 
near the word “Infantry” in 127th Infantry Woods. 
It is in contact with the left platoon. The reserve 
platoon (3d) is in the northern end of the draw in 
the 125th Infantry Woods with small patrols cover- 
ing a gap of about 300 yards on the right of Com- 
pany A, generally along the right boundary. Auto- 
matic-rifle ammunition has been distributed to the 
company. 

Company D has one platoon on Jordan Hill firing 
on the enemy to the west and covering the reorgani- 
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zation of Companies A and B. Two platoons from 
positions near the road junction 300 yards northeast 
of the observation post are firing on hostile resistance 
on Buma Hill and Turner Hill. 

The howitzer platoon from positions near the ob- 
servation post is firing on enemy machine guns on 
Turner Hill at the request of the list Battalion 2d 
Infantry. 

Company C is just assembling in the valley of the 
west branch of Harp’s Creek near the center of the 
battalion zone of action. 


b. The enemy still holds Buma and Turner Hills. 
Enemy machine guns from Turner Hill are firing across 
and into the right flank of Company A. Company A 
reports enemy machine guns, from the vicinity of BM 
487, firing down the stream running south from the 127th 
Infantry Woods. 


ce. At this time, S-3 1st Battalion 2d Infantry on 
the right, reports at the observation post, with the follow- 
ing information: 

“Our battalion on your right is unable to advance 
further because of heavy machine-gun and rifle fire 
from Turner Hill and Buma Hill. 

My battalion commander requests that you assist 
our advance by capturing Buma Hill. We will co- 
ordinate our attack with yours. The left of our line 
is near the road junction in the draw about 700 
yards northeast of here.” 


d. The battalion commander has with him at this 
time S-2, S-3, commanding officers Company D, howitzer 
platoon and artillery liaison officer. There is no com- 
munication with higher authority or with the artillery 
except by runner, and as far as is known, the regimental 
command post is east of Harp’s Creek. 


8. THIRD REQUIREMENT.—tThe decision of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel “lst Battalion” at this time and so much 
of his plan to put this decision into effect, as is usually 
contained in paragraph 3 of a formal field order. 
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SECTION IV 
A SOLUTION 


9. A SOLUTION OF THIRD REQUIREMENT .—a. 
Lieutenant Colonel “lst Battalion” decides at this time 
to make a coordinated attack against the hostile force on 
Buma Hill, in the zone of action of the lst Battalion 2d 
Infantry, in order to assist the advance of that unit. 

b. The plan for the attack is as follows: 

To have Company A, attacking with its lst and 3d 
Platoons abreast, seize and hold Buma Hill. The 1st 
Platoon to attack north from its present position, 
sending not over one section up the stream bed to 
push in from the west. The 3d Platoon moving under 
cover up the draw near the left of the lst Battalion 
2d Infantry to attack in a northwesterly direction 
through the gap in the line. The 2d Platoon to cover 
the entire zone of action of Company A along the 
stream leading south from the 127th Infantry Woods. 

Company D (less one platoon) and the howitzer 
platoon from positions near their present locations, 
to support the attack, by fire on Buma Hill. 

To attack on green Very signal from 3d Platoon 
Company A when it is in position to attack. 

Company B to hold present position. 

Company C to move at once to the head of the 
draw in the northern edge of the 125th Infantry 
Woods. 


SECTION V 
A DISCUSSION 


The most usual condition in which an infantry battalion 
will find itself will be that of an interior battalion as part 
of a larger force. At such times, the battalion commander 
will have the major decisions made for him but there 
will be many minor decisions continually arising which 
must be handled by him. This problem illustrates three 
situations that might come up and which the commander 
must settle immediately. 

The first situation finds the battalion held up by hostile 
machine-gun fire. In addition, the battalion on the left 
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is receiving casualties from enemy machine guns located 
in the zone of action of this battalion. It is, therefore, 
incumbent on this battalion commander to take some 
action. The most destructive enemy fire is coming from 
machine guns located on Jobes Hill. The most effective 
means at the disposal of the battalion commander is the 
light artillery. The liaison officer is present. It should 
then be only a matter of minutes before this fire can be 
obtained. The added fire of one or two batteries of light 
artillery should bring early results. The continued use of 
the infantry mortar, the 37-mm gun and the machine 
guns might be effective eventually but time will be lost 
unless artillery support is obtained also. 

The second situation deals with the question of resup- 
ply of infantry ammunition. All units must have an 
adequate supply of ammunition if the attack is to go for- 
ward. In this case, one rifle company has practically 
exhausted its supply of automatic-rifle ammunition. The 
normal means of supply, the combat wagons, cannot get 
forward for some time because of unfavorable terrain. In 
some cases, machine gun carts could be employed tempor- 
arily to bring this ammunition forward but here they are 
having sufficient trouble in keeping their own guns sup- 
plied. The reserve platoon might be used but it has con- 
siderable distance to go and its employment for this pur- 
pose would weaken the assault company unnecessarily. 
The reserve company is close by; there is apparently no 
chance of it’s being employed soon, as the attack is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. A carrying party from this com- 
pany might be used to go to the distributing point for the 
needed ammunition but, as this would take some time, it 
is considered better to take the ammunition from Com- 
pany C and have it replaced later. All concerned should 
be informed of the action of the battalion commande. 

In the third situation, this battalion has progressed 
faster than the battalion on the right. Turner and Buma 
Hills form a strong position and the battalion on the 
right needs assistance in their capture. As it is, the 1st 
Battalion 1st Infantry has already gone slightly out of its 
zone of action and is engaged with the enemy on Buma 
Hill. The initial mission of this battalion was to assist 
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the unit on its right and there should be no hesitation or 
the part of the battalion commander even though he c¢an- 
not get authority from his regimental commander. To 
wait for a runner to deliver a message and return would 
be wasting too much time. 

As to the execution of the decision, the battalion com- 
mander should remember that this assistance is secondary 
to the attack in his own zone of action. Therefore he 
should send into the adjacent zone as few men as possible, 
consistent with rendering effective assistance. He already 
has part of one platoon deployed against Buma Hill so he 
decides to use the entire platoon in this attack. To fur- 
ther strengthen the attack he orders the third platoon to 
attack through the gap on the right. The scheme of man- 
euver will then cause the enemy position to be threatened 
on three sides and require the enemy to fire in widely 
different directions. In addition, all supporting weapons 
that are available and can be spared are concentrated on 
Buma Hill. If wire communication to the artillery were 
available, the additional fire of this weapon should be re- 
quested but such is not the case in this situation. ?Pro- 
vision for covering the whole of Company A’s front should 
also be included in the order. The 2d Platoon is giver. 
this mission as it is already on the ground. 

Company B is not ordered forward as it would receive 
enfilade fire from Kelley Hill. Also a successful attack 
by this company would so widen the gap between the 
two battalions as to invite a counterattack through the 
gap. 

It seems probable that Company A will be unable to 
continue its attack in its original zone of action after the 
capture of Buma Hill as it would require a compiete 
change of direction, also the front of this company is 
being covered by only one platoon. For these reasons, 
Company C is moved close up, ready either to relieve 
Company A and continue the attack or be in a position 
to render it assistance should this be necessary. 

The attack should be coordinated in order to make the 
full effect felt at the same time. The 3d Platoon is the 
only unit that has any distance to go to it’s attack position 
so it is charged with firing the signal for the attack. 
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CHAPTER VI 
A COMBAT-PRACTICE PROBLEM 


On June 9, 1931, I received my diploma as a graduate 
of the Company Officers Course at The Infantry School. 
Six weeks later I reported for duty with the Nth In- 
fantry and was assigned as adjutant of the Ist Battalion 
which was stationed with regimental headquarters at 
Fort Blank. The other battalions were at separate posts. 

The regiment had recently finished its record known 
distance firing and the rifle companies were busy with 
musketry. A few days after my arrival the colonel 
called a conference to discuss the drawing up of problems 
for combat practice. 

The colonel knew exactly what he wanted. In his 
preliminary remarks, he mentioned the importance of 
hits and distribution as a measure of combat efficiency, 
but he made it clear that the combat firing exercises for 
his regiment were to be designed primarily with a view 
to training the noncommissioned officers and privates 
in the efficient conduct of a fire fight. Among other 
things, he specifically designated maintenance of direc- 
tion in the approach march, the use of cover, the selec- 
tion of firing positions, and fire control, as points which 
he wished the problem to bring out. He particularly 
stressed the importance of having all problems approx- 
imate as nearly as possible battle conditions. 

The importance of introducing a competitive feature 
into the exercises was emphasized. All units firing 
were to be rated in accordance with a fixed scale. The 
regimental adjutant suggested that the problems be so 
drawn that they could be used at the other posts as well 
as our own and thus enable all fire units throughout 
the regiment to be arranged in accordance with their 
proficiency as indicated by the tests. The colonel, how- 
ever, vetoed this idea, pointing out that it would be im- 
practicable to draw up a standard problem which would 
conform with battle conditions and also be suited to 
the varied terrain and facilities of the separate posts. To 
convince his adjutant that the uniform problem idea was 
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not in good standing, he called attention to the fact that 
the squads which make up the Chief of Infantry’s com- 
bat team are chosen from separate garrisons whenever 
a regiment is not stationed at one post. 

The question as to what rifle units would fire combat 
problems was quickly settled. All were conversant with 
The Infantry School doctrine that the section is the basic 
fire unit and that, because of the peace time safety re- 
strictions, better results can be obtained with the limited 
amount of ammunition available by firing only squad 
and section problems. It was therefore decided that 
squads and sections would fire two problems each with 
ball ammunition. Sixty rounds for each rifleman and 
two hundred rounds for each automatic rifleman were 
available for this purpose. 

As a recent graduate of Benning, I was encouraged 
to make suggestions, most of which met with approval. 
One, in particular, received the enthusiastic support of 
the colonel and was adopted as part of the program. 
This called for a number of dry run problems embody- 
ing every phase of a combat practice exercise except the 
use of ball ammunition. These were to be conducted 
just like the regular combat problems and a rating scale 
was to be devised which would include all factors except 
hits and distribution. 

I was designated to draw up the problems and submit 
a memorandum covering their conduct. We had no com- 
bat firing range, but I located a suitable piece of ground 
near the known distance range which could be used for 
the problems I had in mind. It had never been used for 
such a purpose before so far as any one remembered, 
which suited the colonel perfectly. His remark on this 
point was something to the effect that if any old instal- 
lations were in existence, there would be too much of a 
temptation to try to make the problem fit them rather 
than the terrain. 

This being my first important job since coming to my 
new regiment, I went into it pretty thoroughly. I dug 
out the instructional material I had brought with me and 
studied carefully that part which dealt with combat prac- 
tice. The problem that I submitted to the colonel for 
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approval brought out the latest ideas on the subject as 
taught by the Weapon Section at The Infantry School. 

The dry run problems turned out to be even more suc- 
cessful than I had anticipated. We ran three or four 
of them for each squad and section and, after each unit 
had completed an exercise, a short critique was held to 
point out what had been done well and what badly. There 
was keen rivalry among the noncommissioned officers 
and the men caught the spirit of the thing with encourag- 
ing promptness. The rating idea was a big interest-stim- 
ulating factor 

By the time the dry run exercises had been completed 
I was ready with the ball ammunition problems. There 
were four of these in all, two for the squad and two for 
the section. The conditions and terrain were sufficiently 
varied in each problem to require a distinctly different 
course of action on the part of the leader and his unit. 

The procedure followed in building up one of these 
problems will illustrate a method applicable to almost 
any terrain and suited to the facilities of the average 
infantry garrison. 


Putting myself in the enemy’s position I decided where 
I would place my section if I were on the defensive. I 
set up twenty targets in the defensive area selected as I 
thought twenty men, including leaders, would actually 
occupy it, making use of all available cover. The targets 
were scattered along an irregular line with irregular in- 
tervals of from five to ten paces between targets. I then 
went down to a point from which I chought the section 
would open fire and took a look at my targets. I could 
see parts of some of them and I could tell about where 
the flanks were located, but in general they were fairly 
well concealed. 

Next, with a detail of four men from the machine-gun 
company, I dug a simple pit about 244 feet wide, five 
feet long and five feet deep, behind the center of the 
targets. 

For a surprise target, I placed two silhouettes on an I 
beam about 100 yards to the flank to represent a machine 
gun. By rigging up a couple of pulleys with old tele- 
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phone wire, I was able to pull this surprise target up 
and down from my pit. 

I knew I could disclose the position of the main target 
by firing blanks from my pit, but in order to designate 
the location of my surprise target by sound, it was neces- 
sary either to dig another pit near it from which I could 
fire blanks, or devise some other means that would repre- 
sent enemy fire. I considered using fire crackers, artil- 
lery smoke puffs, and dynamite caps. As a quantity of 
dynamite caps was available I decided to use them. I[ 
placed five of them on a time fuze as shown in the dia- 
gram and ran a wire from the squib to an exploder box 
located in my pit. By exploding the squib the caps would 
explode at intervals of about fifteen seconds giving 
a good imitation of hostile fire and producing about the 
same amount of smoke as a rifle. 

In order to be able to observe the movement of the 
section from the enemy’s point of view, I had our com- 
pany mechanic construct a simple periscope about four 
feet long with a small mirror in each end. This periscope 
also enabled me to see prearranged flag signals from 
the firing line so that it was not necessary to install 
phones. 

The salient features of the terrain over which the 
exercises was to be conducted are shown in the diagram. 

The section leaders were to be given the following in- 
formation at the start of the problem: “The enemy is 
hastily occupying a position on high ground about 1,000 
yards to the front. Your section is the leading section 
of an interior platoon. We make a general advance at 
H-hour and drive the enemy to the north. Direction of 
advance: ten degrees magnetic azimuth.” 

The squad and section were rated according to the 
following table: 


Value 
1. Initial orders, including scheme for 
maintaining direction -.......................... 10 
2. Control and use of cover in approach 
SINE duns tisahcsaceiecciinasdenisecetiommeninenedeniin 10 
FS eee 5 
4. Reconnaissance by section leader ............ 5 
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method of building up firing line ..... ~ 2 
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and I were designated assistant judges. The subjects 
were divided among us, some subjects being marked by 
two judges, others by one only. I was to work in the 
pit, and was assigned items 5, 9, and 10. 

This is the way one section worked the problem: Each 
rifleman was issued fifteen rounds, and each automatic 
rifleman sixty rounds. Tracers were included for leaders 
and scouts. The section leader having explained the sit- 
uation to his section, picked out a point in the saddle 
between hills A and B and instructed the center scouts 
to move on that point. He followed the scouts at 150 
yards, with the section following him at 100 yards in 
section column. When he arrived at the ridge A-B he 
checked his bearing and picked out a new point well 
within the woods to march on. Upon entering the woods 
a short distance, the scouts halted and the section closed 
up to about 125 yards and the advance was resumed. 

Through my periscope, I saw the scouts emerge from 
the woods near point D, whereupon I discharged a few 
blank cartridges to indicate that they were fired upon. 
They took cover promptly and returned the fire. A few 
moments later I noted that the firing line was being 
built up at E. Evidently the section leader had come 
forward to the edge of the woods under cover and, noting 
a better firing position some 50 yards to the left of D, 
had directed the corporals to build up the firing line at 
E instead of on the line of scouts. In doing so, excellent 
use was made of cover and I was able to pick up the 
movement of only one or two men. 

The scouts had been using tracers and evidently passed 
back an accurate estimation of the range. Next, the 
target was bracketed by tracers shot first to the right 
and then to the left as faced by the section. The section 
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leader was evidently well up on the latest method of target 
designation. Immediately thereafter a well aimed fire 
opened upon the target. Although imost of the silhouettes 
were well concealed there was no wild shooting and dust 
was kicked up all over the position—excellent proof of 
effective target designation. 

When the section had been firing one minute, I flashed 
the surprise target, and set off my dynamite caps. This 
movement and noise attracted the attention of the sec- 
tion leader, and he signaled the squad leader of the left 
squad to switch his fire to the new target. This was done 
promptly. After one minute the surprise target was 
dropped, and a minute later the signal for cease firing 
was given. When the major signalled to me that rifles 
were unloaded, I counted the hits on the main targets 
and on the surprise target. Another judge counted the 
unused ammunition. We then conducted a critique with 
the judges and pointed out the errors and good points 
which they had observed. 

Each section of the battalion was put through the 
exercise in a similar manner and each was given a per- 
centage. We realize that part of our judging was a 
matter of opinion, but so is the judging of boxing bouts, 
horse shows and other competitions, and the final ratings 
gave a fair and generally accurate picture of the relative 
combat efficiency of the units which took the tests. 

More important than this however, the exercises gave 
the noncommissioned officers and men a great deal of 
excellent experience in an important but frequently 
neglected phase of infantry training. After all, the rating 
feature is merely the means to the end and not the end 
itself. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE OPERATIONS OF PATROLS OF COMPANY I, 
359TH INFANTRY, 90TH DIVISION (U. 8.) 
NEAR PAGNY IN THE MOSELLE 
VALLEY 25-30 SEPTEMBER, 1918 


by 


CAPTAIN SAMUEL T. WILLIAMS, Infantry 
(Personal Experience of the Author) 


NOTE.—The following personal-experience monograph 
was delivered at The Infantry School in connection with 
the 1930-31 course in military history. It is included in 
this volume of the Mailing List because of its value and 
interest as an example of the operations of patrols. 

(The limitations of this volume required the elimination 
of certain less important statements. Such instances 
have been noted by employing asterisks.) The map cover- 
ing the operation is at the end of the article. 


On September 25, 1918, the 90th U. S. Division (Major 
General Henry T. Allen) was a front-line division of 
the IV American Corps (Major General Joseph T. Dick- 
man) and was in what was known as the Puvenelle 
sector. It had participated in the Battle of St. Mihiel, 
in the same area, as one of the assault divisions of the 
I American Corps (Lieutenant General Hunter Liggett). 
It had not yet been withdrawn from the line and was now 
consolidating gains made from that battle. 

The division’s right boundary rested on the west bank 
of the Moselle River about four and one-half miles north 
of Pont-a-Mousson. Its front line extended to the north- 
west from the river to Cote 327—thence west along the 
northern edge of the Bois-des-Rappes. The division’s 
front was about eleven kilometers long and was held with 
one battalion of each of its four regiments in line. 

The 359th Infantry held the sector just west of Cote 
327 with the 2d Battalion forming the line of outposts 
and digging in along the northern edge of ihe Bois-des- 
Rappes. The 3d Battalion was in support and the Ist 
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Battalion was in a rest area. The front of the regimental 
sector faced north across the valley of the Moulon Rau 
toward the towns of Preny and Pagny. These towns, situ- 
ated on a long ridge, were in excellent positions to dom- 
inate the valley. They were held by elements of the 123d 
and 225th German Divisions. 

The allied line was less advanced east of the Moselle 
River and consequently the division formed a blunt salient 
of almost a mile into the enemy lines. This resulted in 
the support line of the 359th Infantry being in the old 
German position in the Bois-de-Presle, known as Trench 
de la Combe, and just south of Le-Trey-Rau. 

Company I, as a company of the 3d Battalion, had been 
in this position about five days. It consisted of about 
175 men and one Ist Lieutenant. The privates, for the 
most part, were veterans of one battle and had about four 
months’ service. Morale was not of the best and could 
possibly be considered below average. The company had 
been suffering casualties off and on since the early part 
of August. They had a hard time during the Battle of 
St. Mihiel proper and in the last fifteen days, from one 
cause and another, had lost about fifty men, the original 
company commander, and all other officers except this 
present lieutenant. The company records were gone, and 
most of the clothing left in dumps during the St. Mihiel 
attack had not been recovered. Because of the lack of a 
sufficient number of good noncommissioned officers the 
company had, within the last few days, been reorganized 
into three platoons and the necessary headquarters sec- 
tions. Some noncommissioned officers had been reduced 
and others made. Food was plentiful and the organiza- 
tion was blessed with good cooks and a rustling mess ser- 
geant. All members of the company were familiar, to a 
certain extent, with the terrain to their front, the posi- 
tions of the front-line battalion, and of the enemy’s 
front line. This company had been in the assault wave 
when the forward movement of our troops in the Battle 
of St. Mihiel ceased. 

During the day of September 25th a series of irritating 
incidents occurred: field artillery moved into the company 
area and went into firing positions, much to the dough- 
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boy’s disgust; a division or corps staff officer visited the 
area and the company along side attempted to steal the 
kitchen, their own having been destroyed. This last event 
necessitated a trip to battalion headquarters by the com- 
pany commander. The main topic of discussion there 
was the possibility, or likelihood, of German artillery 
getting a direct hit on the major’s dugout. The battalion 
commander seemed perturbed over this alone, and noth- 
ing else was discussed except that the difficulty over the 
kitchen was adjusted. 

About 11:00 PM, however, the company commander 
became greatly alarmed as the artillery which had just 
moved into the area, opened a heavy fire. He assumed 
the Boche were launching an attack against our outposts, 
the leading battalion, and had the company to “Stand-to.” 
At about 2:30 AM as the artillery fire increased he was 
sure that something had gone wrong; the ground was 
shaking from our own artillery fire and the counter- 
battery fire of the enemy. The company expected an at- 
tack at any moment. None came, however, and at dawn 
the company commander went to the battalion command 
post for information. He was there informed that the 
front-line battalion had staged a raid or “demonstration” 
against that part of the Hindenburg Line to its front 
and that it was the opening of another American of- 
fensive on another front. He returned to his company, 
passed out this information to the men, and thus calmed 
their frayed nerves. Every one then sat down to a break- 
fast of fried rabbit and cabbage, topped off with bread 
and honey. The foragers of the company had previously 
raided the rabbit pens and bee hives of the departed foe. 

A runner stormed into the company C. P. about noon 
and took the company commander to battalion head- 
quarters to receive orders. These orders were in sub- 
stance as follows: “This battalion will relieve the front- 
line battalion tonight; move your company over the Death 
Valley (Le Trey Rau) after dark and report to me at 
the front-line battalion C. P. in the Bois-des-Rappes as 
soon after dark as you can. Companies will move in- 
dividually, kitchens will follow tomorrow night. None 
of your men will converse with the company you relieve.” 
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Information was then volunteered that the front-line 
battalion was practically wiped out during the raid of the 
previous night, and that an attack from the enemy was 
expected at any moment. 

Preparations for moving were few, those with packs 
were directed to roll them. The mess sergeant was 
given his instructions and cautioned to be careful of 
the rabbits and honey. The platoon sergeants were told 
that a relief was to be made but nothing of the hard 
luck of the 2d Battalion in the raid. 

Just prior to dusk the company moved to the northern 
edge of the Bois-de-Presle overlooking the Death Valley 
and Le Trey Rau. Having been across this area before 
and having a wholesome respect for ‘the hostile artillery 
fire that played up and down it every one was careful 
that there should be no bunching and that a minimum 
time be taken to effect a crossing. Just after dusk the 
crossing was made without incident or casualty and the 
company re-formed in the southern edges of the Bois- 
des-Rappes. By this time it was very dark. A guide 
met the company and in single file, each man holding 
on to the coat tails of the man in front, it was conducted 
to the battalion C. P. Fortunately the guide was fur- 
nished; for despite the fact that the men had been here 
before they would have been completely lost in that pitch- 
black wood. The guide found his way by following wires 
stretched from tree to tree, placed for that particular 
purpose. 

Arriving outside the battalion C. P. the company 
flopped in the mud while the company commander went 
in to report its arrival. 

He found in the command post the battalion com- 
mander, part of his staff, and a staff officer of the 
battalion being relieved. The battalion commander was 
highly agitated, to express it mildly. Displaying a map 
that the company commander didn’t know how to read, 
the major gave instructions in this vein: pointing to a 
spot on the map he said, “We are about here, a trail 
runs north from here for about 500 yards before it 
forks to ‘the right and left. Take your company up 
this trail until you come to the forks, then move down 
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the right fork for about 500 yards and take up a posi- 
tion for defense.” Further information was given that 
“there are no friendly troops to your front, I don't 
know what is to your flank, there are no supporting 
troops and you will be attacked before dawn. If any 
Germans come south of that trail I never want to see 
you or any of your company alive again.” 

The company commander requested a guide to his posi- 
tion, but there was none available. It seemed as though no 
one had actually been there. Knowing if he got to the 
place at all it would only be by the merest chance, he 
came to the conclusion that the major was suffering from 
acute hysteria. * * * No information was given about the 
battalion that was supposed to be in this sector; no one 
knew where it was, and with only this meager information 
he was hustled out of this deep and elaborate C. P. to ac- 
complish his mission as best he could. 

The company moved in a northerly direction and event- 
ualy came to an old wagon road overgrown with brush 
and littered with fallen trees. It followed this until it 
had gone 600 or 700 yards, then turning squarely to the 
right moved in the new direction (east) about 500 yards 
and halted. Dispositions for defense such as they were, 
were simple. Being in single file it was only necessary 
for each man to face to the left to be facing the enemy; 
a squad was posted 20 or 30 paces to each flank, one 
man of each squad to stand in place and keep awake, 
all others to dig fox holes where they stood. Necessary 
runners were sent in search of battalion C. P.; they 
found it at daylight. 

The company commander moved up and down his line 
giving his company their orders and all the information 
he could; he also repeated the warnings given him by 
the major. At that time he certainly thought the major 
could and would have any man shot that survived a suc- 
cessful attack by the enemy. 

The night passed without further incident, not a shot 
was fired and when dawn of the 27th broke, the expected 
attack did not come. A rapid reconnaissance was made 
by the officer and platoon sergeants as soon as it was 
light enough to see. This disclosed old German irencnes 
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about 200 yards farther to the east. They would have 
been good trenches to occupy the night before. The 
company was in the act of moving into this position 
when a runner from battalion headquarters arrived. He 
carried orders for the company to follow him into what 
was to be the new position of the battalion and the in- 
formation that the company was to find E Company’s 
kitchen and mess with it. 

Steps were retraced, the new position being to the 
west and north in a line of fox holes about three hundred 
yards inside the northern edge of the Bois-des-Rappes. 
Necessary steps were taken to get up food and deepen 
and improve the line of fox holes. The officer and his 
N. C. O’s reconnoitered the area. It was found that the 
other three companies of the battalion were moving into 
the front line near the edge of the woods. They had a 
continuous trench line about 3 feet deep, running across 
the entire front. The trenches faced an open valley. 
Running the length of this valley about six hundred 
yards away was a densely wooded stream—the Moulon 
Rau. Beyond this stream the terrain was gently rising 
for about five hundred yards. It ended in a ridge topped 
by two towns; Preny, to the left front, and Pagny, to the 
right front. They were about two kilometers apart 
and dominated the entire valley. It was learned that the 
enemy occupied these towns and the ridge, in force, and 
outposted the Moulon Rau at night. As a matter of 
fact, it was at this point that the “Hindenburg Line” 
crossed the Moselle River. 

When the reconnoitering party returned to the company 
area, it was found that one officer and about twelve 
men, claiming to be all that was left of Company E, had 
come into the area. They said that it had been their 
area prior to the demonstration on the morning of the 
26th. In compliance with instructions, that incoming 
troops should not converse with the organizations being 
relieved, the company commander segregated these people 
and issued the required orders. The result of this action 
can well be imagined. As soon as the opportunity pre- 
sented itself, the relieved troops were systematically 
pumped of all information they had, or could imagine. 
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The company commander heard, from the E Company 
officer, a wild tale of the terrible things he had been 
through while on the demonstration: “Most of the officers 
had become casualties, or had been captured. Entire 
companies had been wiped out, the raid had been repulsed 
and the Germans had crossed the valley and bayoneted 
all the wounded who could not work their way to the 
rear.” This account later proved to be greatly exag- 
gerated but it was believed at this time and it did not 
operate to raise the morale of the relieving unit. 

At dark this detachment of Company E was to under- 
take the trip back across Le-Trey Rau and its “death 
valley.” It eventually left the area much to the company 
commander’s relief. 

During the day a second lieutenant, lately commissioned 
from a school in France, joined the company for duty. 
It was his first experience in the front line. 

When it was dark the company commander, accom- 
panied by one runner, went back to guide in the com- 
pany’s kitchen. * * * After some difficulty the kitchen 
was finally moved into position, and details carried some 
hot food to the company. 

Everyone was expecting rabbit but to the disgust of 
all it was discovered that the mess sergeant had thrown 
away all the rabbit, cabbage and honey and loaded his 
kitchen with canned meat and hard-tack. 

While in this sector, the chow details fell heir to a 
great deal of grief. Regardless of the time of day these 
men went back and forth, they were shelled. After suf- 
fering several casualties, it was discovered they could 
move only at night. The reason for this is now evident. 
The Germans could and did locate their artillery along 
the high ground east of the Moselle in the vicinity of 
Vittonville. There were several lanes cut through the 
Bois-des-Rappes in an easterly direction. Any time troops 
crossed these lanes in the day time they came under Boche 
observation. At that time the company commander did 
not know the enemy was to his right rear and marvelled 
at their luck at guessing when he had a detail out. On 
one occasion a member of one of these details had hand 
grenades hanging from his waist belt by their handles. 
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In taking cover from an exploding shell the grenades 
were in some manner exploded, cutting his body in two 
and wounding all other members of the detail. 

The 28th of September was spent in further improving 
the company position. Fox holes were deepened and 
connected, and underbrush was cleared out to the front 
to allow room to counterattack should the front line be 
captured. 

About noon the company commander received orders to 
send out one complete platoon that night to get prisoners. 
The brigade commander (Brigadier General U. G. McAi- 
exander) who had already won undying fame as an in- 
fantry regimental commander at the second Battle of 
the Marne, insisted on prisoners each and every night. 
As enemy outposts could always be found in the Moulon 
ravine, the company commander decided it was a good 
time to break in his new lieutenant. This lieutenant had 
already been conducted over the battalion’s front line and, 
having just come from school in France, it was assumed 
he was easily capable of the job. After the necessary 
preparations, at the prescribed hour of nine IM, he 
crossed the front line with his patrol. 

The remainder of the company, having laid themselves 
down to snatch a moment’s rest, was aroused in about 
thirty minutes by a tremendous crashing and rushing of 
men through the woods to their front. Sounding like 
a herd of cattle storming through a creek bottom, in 
came the members of the patrol on the run. Their “wind 
was up” and up high. After they had regained their 
breath it was learned that they had gotten to the Moulon 
ravine where they were challenged. The new lieutenant 
had given orders to throw grenades, which the men had 
done expecting an order to charge as soon as the grenades 
had exploded. Instead, the order had come, “to the rear, 
double time.” They started at the double time but were 
soon running and running wild, as their imaginations 
begean to take hold of them. The men thought something 
had happened that they didn’t know about and that the 
Boche had surrounded them. The company commander 
immediately dispatched a message to the battalion com- 
mander stating that the patrol had been out, met resist- 
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ance and returned without prisoners. It stated further 
that the front was aroused and that another patrol would 
not be practicable this night. He requested that his 
company be allowed to repeat the attempt the next night. 

The morale of the company was not improved by this 
unsuccessful raid. As had been requested, orders were 
received early on the morning of the 29th to the effect 
that another patrol would be made that night at nine 
o’clock; that the enemy line would be penetrated and 
that prisoners would be brought in. 

The remainder of the day was spent in the usual 
routine. The commanding officer of the regiment and 
his executive (Lt. Col. R. T. Phinney) came up through 
the area and made an inspection. The men of the com- 
pany were always glad to see these officers; their visit 
was an assurance that they were not forgotten. The 
executive was reputed to be the bravest officer in the 
regiment. 

The first sergeant, a good peace-time regular but 
proven to be utterly worthless on the front, was relieved 
and sent to a school in France. The company com- 
mander’s old platoon sergeant (Sgt. Paul Hill) was desig- 
nated as the acting first sergeant. 

The company commander, with certain N. C. O’s, went 
to the edge of the woods and looked over the terrain for 
the coming night’s raid. Contrary to instructions, he 
hand-picked twenty-five men out of the company. Nv 
grenades were issued. Each man was given a number, 
the numbers running from one to twenty-five. The men 
were told to become familiar with the terrain and 
remember the numbers assigned for the raid. 

The company commander had decided to conduct this 
patrol himself. About one hour before dark he took the 
men selected to a position in the northern edge of the 
Bois-des-Rappes where they could see all the ground to 
the front. Features of the terrain and the location of the 
two towns, Preny and Pagny, were pointed out to them. 
Then the plan was given something like this, “We will 
go out single file, between dusk and dark, cross the 
Moulon just after dark. On the far side we will form a 
skirmish line, each man being able to touch the man on 
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his right and left. We will then move forward toward 
the ridge between Preny and Pagny and see what we can 
jump. If we don’t get a fight there we will move by 
the right flank to the east and in the swing-back make a 
clean sweep of the area.” After much deliberation a 
German-speaking soldier was taken along although the 
company commander and even some of the N. C. O’s 
feared he might desert if the proper opportunity should 
present itself. The patrol moved out as planned. Ad- 
vantage was taken of all folds in the ground. Sometimes 
the company commander, who was leading the way, 
crawled, sometimes he walked, and always the men fol- 
lowing in single file behind, did the same. 

The patrol entered the Moulon Rau, crossed it and 
forming a skirmish line moved on. Nothing was heard 
from the German lines to their front or the outpost line 
to their rear. Grass was about knee high, there was no 
moon and as yet no stars. The patrol moved by bounds, 
i. e., it moved forward twenty or thirty paces, halted to 
listen, then forward again. The officer had placed him- 
self in the center of the skirmish line. He had the 
German-speaking soldier at his side under orders to stay 
where he could touch his company commander at all 
times. 

Finally the road that ran along the ridge from Preny 
to Pagny could be made out to the front. The sound of 
wagons approaching along this road from the west could 
be heard. The officer estimated that his patrol was at 
this time about two hundred meters or less from the 
road and that the wagons would shortly be in his direct 
front. Many thoughts ran through his head; first, why 
not get the wagons and drivers and drive them across 
the valley to his own line? Second, why not take the 
drivers and leave the teams and wagons there on the 
road? Neither plan was thought practicable and then and 
there the company commander may have lost a chance 
for fame and the D. S. C. He let the wagons go by. 
Taking advantage, however, of the noise they made, the 
patrol moved by its right flank to the east, paralleling the 
road. It continued in this direction until the patrol 
leader estimated he had gone three or four hundred 
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yards. He then halted the patrol and formed skirmish 
line facing toward the Moulon ravine and the American 
lines. He was sure of bagging something in the ravine, 
now to his front. At this time the patrol had been out 
about one hour. Stars coming out made the night some- 
what lighter. The interval between men was increased 
to the limit of their vision. The front seemed very quiet. 
Advancing cautiously, the patrol got within about fifty 
yards of the bush and trees in the Moulon Rau when the 
officer heard a noise to his left front. He had the 
patrol down instantly. Nothing could be seen in the 
woods. Noises, that he construed to be machine guns 
or rifle bolts being worked, were plainly heard. Almost 
at once the patrol] was challenged by someone in the woods. 
The officer reached for his German-speaking soldier only 
to find him gone. Someone on the left flank of his line 
spoke and he ran there. His interpreter was lying down 
on the extreme end of the line talking to the Germans 
in the woods. He told the officer that the enemy thought 
the patrol might be their own people but were not con- 
vinced. They couldn’t understand why the patrol was 
there. Telling his interpreter to continue trying to con- 
vince them that it was a German raiding party, the officer 
ran back down the line to its center. He then called out 
in a loud voice to the corporal who was on the right 
flank of his line this order, “Corporal, stay out of this 
fight and stay out of these woods until I send for you, 
stop any Boche from coming in on us from Pagny.” He 
then ordered the patrol in a loud voice, “Let’s go in; be 
sure to keep prisoners; don’t shoot your own men.” The 
officer started forward; the woods were terribly dark 
and nothing could be seen beyond the edge. It was a 
moment of tense uncertainty and the patrol leader’s 
shaky nerves were grateful for a slowly drawling voice, 
just to his left that remarked, “Don’t any of you bums 
get in front of me, ’cause anything that moves I shovt.” 

The officer broke into the double time, the men keep- 
ing abreast of him. When the patrol was about fifteen 
paces from the edge of the woods a German ran out to- 
ward it. The officer ordered his men to let him come. 
However, the German changed his mind, dashed off to 
the left and got away. He was followed out of the woods 
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almost at once by another. This one the slow-talking 
soldier shot through the chest killing him instantly. 

A second later the patrol was in the woods and en- 
gaged with the enemy out front. Bedlam reigned 
supreme; every one was yelling and fighting. There 
was a small house or shed there, standing with its door 
ajar. The officer stood with his back to the half-open 
door and observed the fight to his front. When he 
thought that the patrol had been there long enough he 
ordered the men to leave the woods and cautioned them 
to keep prisoners. As he stepped away from the door, 
for some reason, he slamed it shut and there stood a 
German with his back where the other side of the door 
had been. The officer knocked this German down with 
his heavy walking stick and took a pistol from him. An 
American soldier passing by was called over. The of- 
ficer asked the soldier if he recognized him and under- 
stood what he was saying. He then gave him the prisoner 
and an order “To move to the American lines at once.” 
The two of them started but before they had moved 
half a dozen steps the prisoner fell or dropped to his 
hands. Before the officer could interfere the soldier 
had bayonetted him through the shoulder. To save the 
prisoner’s life it was necessary to knock the soldier 
down. Getting them both to their feet the officer faced 
the soldier in the proper direction and again told him, 
“Our lines are in that direction. Now take this prisoner 
and go there, get him in alive, without fail,” and added 
a few threats or promises. The thought uppermost in 
the company commander’s mind at that moment was that 
the brigadier wanted a German to talk to and if he 
didn’t produce him there would be the devil to pay. The 
soldier and his wounded charge disappeared toward the 
American lines. 

Suddenly the noise in the wood became worse. The 
officer thought the Boche were upon them from Pagny. 
Men came rushing through the woods from the west. 
Fortunately they proved to be members of the squad of the 
corporal who had been detailed to cover the rear. They 
had gone absolutely crazy and came in to join the fight, 
yelling at the top of their lungs. It was now apparent 
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that the patrol had been there long enough, and the of- 
ficer started his men out of the ravine. He had to make 
two trips back into the woods to get them all as they 
persisted in poking around in the brush and holes trying 
to find more Germans but within a few minutes he had 
them all out. The soldier who had been dispatched a 
few seconds before was found outside the ravine with 
his prisoner and ordered to join the others. 

By this time the front was “up.” Flares were going 
up from the German lines and machine guns and artil- 
lery were being turned loose by both sides. Numbers 
were called from one to twenty-five and a man answered 
for each number. There had been no serious casualties. 
No attempt was made to preserve quiet now, and the 
leader had difficulty in making his orders heard. In a 
formation of “squad columns,” with three prisoners hold- 
ing hands in front and leading the way, the patrol start- 
ed on its return. 

The officer noticed that one of the prisoners kept 
pulling back; some one struck him in the buttock with 
a bayonet but he still continued to pull back. The inter- 
preter asked him, “What is the matter with you?” He 
answered, “In the direction we are going there are many 
Germans, they will kill us all; the American lines are 
further to our right.” The other prisoners vigorously 
denied this, but to no avail. Direction was changed to 
the right and fortunately so. The patrol returned to the 
American lines but some distance from where it had 
gone out and in the sector of the regiment on its right 
(360th Infantry). If it had continued in its original 
direction it would probably have run into a strong force 
of Germans on the banks of the Moselle. 

After some argument the company commander got his 
outfit admitted into this regimental area. The first of- 
ficer encountered was of the field artillery up on the 
front line observing for his battery. He was told of the 
wagon train which was probably in Pagny at that 
moment. The artilleryman said he would try to get it. 
The officer continued to the C. P. of this front-line bat- 
talion where a guide who could take him to his own bat- 
talion C. P. was furnished. 
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The prisoners and patrol eventually reached the C. P. 
of their own battalion. A staff officer was there to 
ask the usual questions. The prisoners stated that they 
were originally twelve in number, that they were of the 
Pagny garrison; that they had only been in the Moulon 
ravine a few minutes before the attack and that they 
had intended to outpost the ravine in pairs. 

The patrol was sent back to its company area and the 
officer directed by his battalion commander to report 
in person to the brigade commander with the prisoners. 
The general was to meet him at the regimental C. P., 
three kilometers to the rear. Consequently the long trip 
back over “Death Valley” was made. The brigadier 
was interested in the officer’s personal report and 
especially in finding out if his machine guns could cover 
the scene of the fight. He was profuse in his praise 
of the company and to the company officer he said, 
“This is good work; go out there tomorrow night and 
do the same thing again. Wipe them off the map.” The 
junior undoubtedly wondered to himself, when he an- 
swered “Yes, sir,” what chance he or any one else would 
have of working the same trick on the same people, at 
the same place two nights in succession. 

After rustling some hot cakes from the headquarters 
kitchen the company commander and the guards were 
able to regain their company position by daybreak. 

About noon this day, September 30th, a message was 
received at the company C. P. which stated that the 
prisoners of the night before had been looted of one gold 
watch, one gold ring, and about twenty paper marks. 
That these articles would be forwarded to the battalion 
headquarters without delay. All members of the company 
denied having any of the articles and a report was made 
to higher headquarters to that effect. As a consequence 
the company commander was called to battalion head- 
quarters and informed in no uncertain terms that if the 
property wasn’t produced he would be tried by court- 
martial. The officer, firmly believing that the prisoners 
were lying to some simple sister at the division cages, 
went back to his outfit thinking that it was a cruel world 
indeed. However, the words of the battalion commander 
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evidently got back to the company prior to their officer 
as the watch and ring were lying in a conspicuous place 
near his fox hole on his return. The marks never showed 
up and the soldier who admitted getting them and dis- 
tributing them as souvenirs was restricted to the company 
area until further orders. This complied with the order 
to give him company punishment; incidentally there was 
no place else for him to go anyway. 

The company was in a jovial mood. Men who had 
been on the patrol were not slow in telling of their 
personal experiences. To be sure these experiences got 
more thrilling with the telling. A by-stander might well 
have thought that a part of the company had met and 
annihilated a German battalion. The company began 
to think so itself. Gloom and uneasiness disappeared and 
morale went up by leaps and bounds. The men wanted 
to go back and do it again on a larger scale. They asked 
the company commander to take the whole company and 
raid Preny or Pagny or both. He told them perhaps he 
would. He thought he could do it with success and the 
company had no doubt on the matter. Every one took 
a new lease on life, and decided that past hardships 
hadn’t been so hard after all. All were very proud of 
their outfit and visited other companies of the battalion 
to boast of its achievement. 


During the afternoon of this day a replacement of 
officers was received by the regiment. Company I’s share 
was a new full-fledged captain, fresh to the front. As 
the expected orders for another raid did not arrive the 
company settled down to its first night of uninterrupted 
rest in five days. 


CRITICAL DISCUSSION OF THE OPERATION 


It is not alone in the study of great battles and cam- 
paigns that the careful student finds valuable tactical 
examples and illustrations of the Principles of War. Even 
to the casual reader certain striking lessons must be ap- 
parent in the foregoing narrative of this company dur- 
ing a fairly quiet period. 
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TRAINING.—The company was a partially-trained unit 
such as American officers may expect to command in the 
early stages of any future war. It measured up to the 
standards of other good combat divisions but it cannot 
be maintained that it was all that a well-trained and 
thoroughly disciplined company should be. Evidence of 
deficiencies in this regard are to be found in the failure 
of the second patrol to obey orders implicitly, the failure 
of the combat group to stay out of the fight and guard 
the rear, and in the brutal handling and looting of pris- 
oners. Happenings of this sort are characteristic of hasti- 
ly trained troops. 

The training of the company commander was entirely 
inadequate, viewed from our present standards; but is 
about what is to be expected of the junior officer in any 
hastily-raised force. His inability to properly and ac- 
curately read a map was a decided handicap and might 
easily have proved disastrous. 


INFORMATION.—Junior officers should always be 
given pertinent information both of their own and hostile 
troops. Nothing is gained by unnecessary secrecy and 
mystery; on the contrary, a thorough understanding of 
existing conditions not only insures fuller cooperation, 
but induces peace of mind and helps to build a reserve 
of energy and morale for future efforts. 

Not only should the junior officer be informed, but the 
men should be given all information that the military 
situation permits. The low morale of the company at 
the beginning of this operation was due, in part, to events 
it had passed through, and in part to the fact that not 
enough information had been given them. The men did 
not even know if the battle in which they had just par- 
ticipated had been successful or not. 

A further illustration of irritating results of the non- 
receipt of information was the failure to inform the 
company commander of the general situation insofar as 
his regiment was concerned. Had he known what was 
taking place when the artillery opened up that night, 
he could have held the company underground and allowed 
them to rest in safety, instead of keeping them up the 
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greater part of the night, their nerves on edge, awaiting 
a counterattack which could not possibly have been 
launched. 

A more serious ommission was the failure to inform 
the company commander that the allied line bent sharply 
to the right rear and that German artillery observers 
could look across his area. Had he known this, company 
food and water details would have been sent out under 
cover of darkness and many casualties would have been 
prevented. Deaths from such negligence are, to put it 
mildly, reprehensible. 


RECONNAISSANCE.—The mistake of moving into a 
new position at night, and especially in a dense woods, 
without previous daylight reconnaissance by pattalion and 
company commanders, is at once apparent. Iven if lack 
of time had prohibited a reconnaissance, the orders to 
move into the front line could easily have been more 
complete, and an opportunity could have been given the 
company commander to study the map showing the new 
dispositions of the battalion. 

Under the circumstances there can be no criticism as 
to the actual manner of moving into the new position. 
It is obviously wrong, however, for a superior merely to 
point out on a map a certain line and give orders to 
occupy it, as did the major on the night of September 
26th when no one knew where the line was on the ground 
nor how to get there. A reconnaissance should have 
been made previously and guides posted, ready to con- 
duct the incoming troops. Going in blindly, as it did, 
it is almost a miracle that it found its way to the area 
designated. 


SECURITY.—While the Principle of Security was 
violated by this move without prior daylight reconnois- 
sance, yet the company commander did all in his power 
to prevent surprise by posting flank guards and sentries 
as soon as he had reached the position. 

The detailing of one squad during the raid to remain 
outside the fight, with the mission of preventing the force 
in the woods being in turn surprised by enemy reinforce- 
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ments from Pagny or Preny, was in strict adherence to 
the Principle of Security. 


ORDERS.—The order prohibiting conversation between 
troops being relieved and the relieving troops was ill-ad- 
vised in that it could not be enforced and at once excited 
curiosity that might not otherwise have been aroused. 
It implied that the talk of disaster was based on truth, 
and that higher command wanted to conceal a dangerous, 
if not hopeless, situation. 

The major’s insinuations that he would have any man 
executed who was driven out of the position were uncalled 
for and unnecessary. 

The order requiring the officer and some of his men 
to make the long and dangerous trip back to regimental 
headquarters with the prisoners imposed an unnecessary 
hardship. Full information of the action could have been 
transmitted by telephone. 

In contrast to the foregoing were the orders of the 
company commander, especially that order issued on the 
night of September 29th. The plan and order were clear 
and simple; as a result each man knew what was to be 
done and where he was to go. There was no confusion, 
no one blundered, and the mission was fulfilled without 
a single casualty. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR PATROL DUTY.—Patrols 
should consist of picked men, and not of an intact platoon 
as was sent out on the first raid. There are always 
certain men in a platoon who are not only useless on 
duty of this kind, but are a positive handicap and menace 
because, at best, they have to be taken care of by some 
one else and at worst may make some blunder that will 
prove disastrous. 

The proper method was employed in the second attempt 
when the company commander personally selected the 
men, and included in their number many who had been 
on the previous night’s unsuccessful patrol. If the raid 
proved successful the morale of these men would be raised 
and no matter what happened, their morale could not 
become any lower. This selection of men from the platoon 
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that had failed was a bit of psychology similar to that 
practiced by the air corps which sends a flier after a 
crash back up at once if he is not seriously injured. 

The error in selection was not confined to that of en- 
listed men. A grave mistake was made in sending a 
new officer on his first day in the front line on a patrol. 
However, this fault in judgment was never repeated by 
the company commander. 


WEAPONS.—Grenades have their use as a weapon in 
modern warfare, that use being to bomb dugouts and 
trenches. They are not practicable as a weapon for 
open warfare or in fighting above ground as they en- 
danger the lives of the men who carry them. The use 
of grenades on the first patrol was partially responsible 
for its failure. The men threw their grenades before 
they had closed with the enemy and warning was thereby 
given and valuable time lost. Grenades were accordingly 
left behind on the second attempt. 


SURPRISE.—The Principle of Surprise was observed 
on the second raid, by moving out at an earlier hour 
than that expected by the enemy. The maneuvering to 
the rear and attacking from that unexpected direction 
contributed to the success of the operation. 


SUMMARY.—The company commander’s handling of 
the encounter, his dispositions covering the rear, the 
actual combat, and the return within his own lines seem, 
even in the light of after years, to have been carried 
out in a fairly creditable manner. 

In conclusion, it may be said that this is probably a 
typical narrative of what happened to many, if not all, 
organizations during some period of the late war. Per- 
haps it would be better if it were all forgotten, especially 
the unpleasant details, the seemingly useless deaths, the 
erratic orders of inefficient officers. However, it is 
necessary to bring out these facts if the narrative is told 
at all. Also the recital of these details may help to 
prevent their recurrence in some future war. This nar- 
rative strives to show the physical and mental effort and 
strain to which officers and men of combat units are sub- 
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jected. It endeavors to show in light of present-day 
training standards, how really helpless untrained officers 
and men are and, some of their mental reactions. It is a 
sample of what may be expected with personnel of like 
training in the next war. 

It is hoped that the impression has not been given that 
this was a poor unit. Quite to the contrary, it was as 
good as any company in the regiment, and was so con- 
sidered. It performed excellent work throughout the 
period of the war. The author of this narrative thinks 
it was second to none in this entire division. As to 
what was thought of the division the reader can be his 
own judge. During the course of its existence the follow- 
ing remarks were made of it: 

(a) Lieutenant General Hunter Liggett reported to 
General Pershing, “The 90th Division, * * * you have not 
a better division; it is as good and dependable as any 
division in the army.” 

(b) General Pershing said to Major General Henry 
T. Allen, the division commander, “The 90th Division is 
one of the very best divisions sent over here. Everyone 
says so.” 

(c) Colonel von Heye, chief of staff of Prince Al- 
brecht’s group of armies mentioned the 42d and the 90th 
Divisions as among those particularly feared by the 
German General Staff. 

Such praise coming from both friend and foe would 
appear to be fairly conclusive. 
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APPENDIX I 


LIST OF MIMEOGRAPH INSTRUCTIONAL MATTER 


AND MAP REFERENCE 


The following list of mimeographed instructional mat- 
ter of The Infantry School for the year 1930-31 is avail- 
able for sale in limited quantities by the Book Shop at the 


indicated price: 


LOGISTICS 

SUBJECT FORM MAPS NO. 
Marches and Shelter m.. P. 1&2 2-5M 
Marches and Shelter M. P. 3&4 2-7™M 
Marches and Shelter M. P. ° 2-13M 

COMMAND AND STAFF 

SUBJECT FORM MAPS NO. 
Command Conference None 1-79M 
Combat Orders M. P. 3 1-8M 
Staff Maps Conference None 2-14M 
Staff Maps M. P. 4&5 2-12M 
Combat Intelligence Conference None 2-28M 
Combat Intelligence M. P. 3,4,&13 2-34M 
Combat Intelligence M. P. 6&7 2-36M 
Unit Journal & Report M. P. 8 1-16M 

MEDICAL SERVICE 

SUBJECT FORM MAPS NO. 

Organization Conference None 2-2M 


The Medical Regiment Conference None 2-30M 


Regt. Medical Detach- Conference None 2-3M 
ment 


Medical Service with a a. Be 8&9 2-4M 
Reinforced Brigade 


FIELD ENGINEERING 


SUBJECT FORM MAPS NO. 
Field Fortification Be ° 2-26M 
Field Fortification M. P. * 2-68M 
SUPPLY 
SUBJECT FORM MAPS NO. 
Ammunition Supply— M. P. ° 2-33M 
Regiment in Defense 
Battalion March M. P. . 2-27M 
Class I 
Battalion Attack M. P. * 2-32M 
Ammunition 
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SUBJECT 
Brigade in Meeting 
Engagement 
Regiment in Attack 
Regiment in With- 
drawal 
Regimental Supply 
Supply of Infantry 
Units in Campaign 
Supply of Infantry 
Units in Campaign 


SUBJECT 
Estimate of the Situ- 
ation 
Estimate of the Situ- 
ation 
Machine Gun and Can- 
non Co. in Defense 
Battalion in Attack 
Battalion in Defense 
Battalion in Defense 
Regiment in Attack 
Regiment in Defense 
Brigade in Attack 
Brigade in Defense 
Brigade—Problem of 
Decision 
Brigade—Pursuit 
Brigade—Advance 
Guard 
Brigade—Advance 
Guard 
Brigade—Delaying 
Action 
Brigade—Change in 
the Direction of 
March 
Brigade— Withdrawal 
from Action 


SUBJECT 

Estimate of the Train- 
ing Situation 

Inspections and 
Standards 

Training Programs 
and Schedules 

Training Programs 


FORM MAPS 


M. P. . 

M. P. ° 

M. P. ° 

M. P. ° 
Reference None 
Text 


Conference None 


TACTICS 
FORM MAPS 
P 3, 6, 7 
M. P 14, 15 
M. P. * 
M. P. 1 
M. P. ° 
M. P. 1 
M. P. 20 
M. P. 19 
M. P. 1,2,8,9,10,13 
M. P. 1,2,7,9,11,13 
M. P. 13.16,17 
M. P. 8,9,13 
M. P. 19,21 
M. P. 8,9,12,13 
M. P. 8, 9 
M. P. 16,18 
M. P. 8,12,13 
TRAINING 
FORM MAPS 
Lecture None 
Lecture None 
Lecture None 
Reference None 
Matter 
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NO. 
2-59M 


2-42M 
2-38M 


2-44M 
2-37M 


2-48M 


NO. 
1-1M 


1-2M 
1-10M 


1-31M 
1-22M 
1-63M 
1-72M 
1-17M 
1-36M&M-a 
1-25M 
1-32M 


1-37M 
1-75M 


1-43M 
1-62M 


1-67M 


1-66M 


NO. 
2-15M 


2-16M 
2-17M 
2-31M 


PRICE 


10 








MISCELLANEOUS 


SUBJECT FORM MAPS NO. PRICE 
Troop Movement by Conference None 1-44M 10 
Rail 
Troop Movement by yg. F. 13 1-45M 10 
Rail 
Tanks Reference Text None 1-4M .20 
Anti Tank Defense Conference None 1-3M , 
Organization and Mis- Conference None 1-89M 15 
sion of the Air 
Corps 


NOTE.—Asterisk denotes that special maps are furnished with the 
problem. No other maps are required. 

When special maps are not furnished the maps required for the 
solution of the problem are listed according to the following code 
designation. Such maps as may be desired should be specified, and 
the total cost as an additional charge should be added to the list 
price of the problem. 


LIST OF MAPS 


TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS, GETTYSBURG-ANTIETAM 
1925, 1:21,120 


1. Hunterstowns Sheet .... pane $0.05 
2. Arendtsville Sheet ... ;, 05 
3. Emmitsburg Sheet .... ae U5 
4. Taneytown Sheet 05 
5. Kingsdale Sheet ........ _ disiasis dee 7 . .05 
6. Fairfield Sheet ......... a a ; 7 05 
7. Knoxlyn Sheet ......... ; ae .05 
8. Bonneauville Sheet . ; .05 
9. Gettysburg Sheet a .05 
10. New Oxford Sheet ..... ' mee .05 
11. Newman Sheet ...... ies —_ .05 
A ci canned , .05 
13. General Map, Gettysburg 1925 1 inch equals 5 miles 10 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, PENNA. 1:62,500 
14. Chambersburg Quadrangle ....... iat .05 
15. Hagerstown Quadrangle ....... ' 05 
16. Gettysburg Quadrangle -_...................... ; ail .05 
17. Taneytown Quadrangle ......... ene woke a 
18. Fairfield Quadrangle hae asliiaaheasie ¢celliaacaseiaia aedied 05 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, GEORGIA, 1:62,500 
19. Columbus Quadrangle .......................-.......- sisal . 10 
FIRE CONTROL MAPS 
20. Fire Control Map, Fort Benning, Georgia, 1:20,000 .......... 15 
21. Special Military Map, Fort Benning, Georgia 1:10,000 ...... .15 
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